GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every Livine 
CREATURE. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, April, 1894. 


BEFORE THE STORM. 


From the Engraver and Printer, a Monthly Magazine of Progress and Illustration, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
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useless, and that is to try 
again and keep trying again 
until it is enacted. 

But we have another 
plan which may prove 
as effective as the law. 

There are thousands of 
people in every city and 
hundreds in every town 
who love the horse, and 
would be glad to aid in 
stopping the wrong and 
cruelty now inflicted 
upon him by this life 
mutilation. 

We have had printed a 
large number of hand- 
some pledges to be sign- 
ed by the friends of 
horses in every Massa- 
chusetts city and town, 
which read as follows : — 


Humane League for 
the Protection of 
Horses. 

‘¢ We, the undersigned, 
of State of 
hereby pledge ourselves 
that we will never, except 
in case of absolute neces- 
sity, hire or ride on or be- 
hind any horse mutilated 
for life by docking, and 
we will, to the best of 
our ability, endeavor to 
discourage the continu- 


A HUMANE LEAGUE. 

With anything but feelings of pleasure we 
are compelled to say that our merciful law for 
the protection of mutilated horses, after passing 
our House of Representatives by a large ma- 
jority, has again been defeated in the Senate. 


It has been a great trial to us that while our 
friends have been battling for this most merci- 
ful law we in our sick chamber could give them 
no personal aid. 

There is but one thing to be done in regard 
to the law, as our present one is practically almost 


ance of this barbarous and cruel outrage to the 
horse.” 

Now we want all our friends in every Massa- 
chusetts city and town, old and young, to obtain 
as many signatures as possible to these pledges. 

Please write us by postal or letter and we 
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will send the pledge and a photograph of 
twenty-two men mounted on their mutilated 
horses. 

To everyone in Massachusetts, old or young, 
who will send us one of these pledges signed by 
twenty-five persons, old or young, we will send, 
post-paid, a copy of one of our prize stories, 
** Black Beauty,” ‘* Hollyhurst,” or ‘* The Strike 
at Shane's,” whichever may be preferred, and in 
cases where /ifty signatures have been obtained, 
we will send two of the stories, post-paid, 
and in cases where seventy-five signatures have 
been obtained, we will send all three of the prize 
stories, post-paid. The signatures may be of 
either adults or children, and to each signer will 
be sent a handsome certificate of membership of 
‘**The Humane League.” 

Write Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 Milk St., 
Boston. GEO. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Mi husetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


“Last year one hundred and two 
well-defined cases of lockjaw were re- 
ported to the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, London, 
with a certificate in each case from the 
attending veterinary that the malady 
resulted from docking, and one single 
veterinary stated that out of thirty-one 
eases of tetanus which he had been 
called to attend within a year, twen- 
ty-seven of these cases resulted from 
this same brutal custom.” 


DOCKING. 
(From “San Francisco Cali.”’ ) 

Docking has been forbidden in the British army, 
and the order has gone forth that short-tailed horses 
are not even to be purchased for remounts. 

The reason the “ bobtail” has become unpopular in 
the British army is one which if we Americans have 
any sense we will recognize beforehand, and not 
wait till it is forced upon our notice by the suffer- 
ings of tortured brutes who have been made to con- 
form to fashion’s behest. England is not a fly country, 
but long campaigns in the hot season, in countries 
where flies abound, have taught the British that long 
tails are their horses’ only protection against the 
tortures of these pests. 

It was our misfortune a few days since to sit for 
half-an-hour awaiting a friend, and holding the reins 
over a horse whose tail had been docked. We would 
not do it again for all the money the borse is worth. 
The very flies, brainless creatures that they are, 
seemed to recognize that the horse had no protec- 
tion from them, and they alighted in swarms upon 
his hind quarters. He could not wrinkle his skin, 
then his poor stump could not reach them, and all 
he could do was to kick and jump and move con- 
stantly to be rid of his stinging tormentors. 

If American horsemen are so far forgetting Amer- 
ican custom and tradition that they must needs take 
up with an abandoned, old.country notion, the Amer- 
ican women ought to set their faces against it and protest, 
everywhere and always, against this barbarous innovation. 
Docking the tails of horses is not only cruel in its 
results, but immeasurably cruel in the operation, 
which often results in the death, from lockjaw, of 
the ‘animals operated upon. The tail, which is a 
continuation of the spinal column, is an acutely 
sensitive member. Note the way a horse draws it 
in for protection when it is handled—the operation 
of docking consists in cutting the flesh, sawing 
through the bone, and then searing the wound with 
a red-hot iron to stop hemorrhage and insure quick 
and good healing. It is an agonizing ordeal to the 
horse, who is chained and strapped to the floor and 
wall during its continuance. 


THOSE DOCKED HORSES. 


To the Editor of the Evening Mail, Halifax, N.S.: 

S1r,—Mr. G. Skead, the party responsible for dock- 
ing the tails of the horses sent to the Princess May, 
has aroused a storm of indignation all over Canada, 
and it is not unlikely he will be prosecuted under 
the Dominion Act. He charges me with want of 
taste, etc. Well, if taste consists in cutting of a large 
portion of the tails of two beautiful horses and sending 
them to England with raw and scabby stumps, and not 
only torturing them, but depriving them of that portion of 
their bodies which enables them to drive off flies, etc., then 
I have notaste. It is very kind of Mr. Skead to im- 
prove on the handiwork of the Creator, who pro- 
nounced the horse as it came from His hands “‘ very 
good.” I should think that ‘taste’? would be im- 
proved by leaving the tail as itis, instead of convert- 
ing it into a scrubbing brush.—Yours truly, 

J. C. MACKINTOSH. 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWEDEN, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, SPAIN, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE, AR- 
ABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. 


In all the above-named Zuropean countries, 
except Greece, ‘*Black Beauty” is now being 
read in book form. 

In Greece it soon will be—also in India where 
we have sent money—contributed for the pur- 
pose—to aid in printing it in two languages. 

It has already been translated into Arabic, 
and we shall soon send money—contributed for 
the purpose—to aid in publishing it in that lan- 
guage and circulating it in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
elec. 

As our readers know, we have succeeded in 
obtaining for it a circulation in this country of 
nearly or quite a million and a half copies, 
probably the largest circulation ever obtained for 
any book in America—and perhaps in the world— 
except the Bible. 

With the exception of a limited circulation 
by the English publisher, all this has come 
primarily from a single copy sent us by Miss G. 
Kendall, of New York city. 

Publishers who know the great cost of bring- 
ing books into general public notice have won- 
dered at our success. 

We answer it does cost money to give away to 
editors and others some 20,000 or more copies 
of the book. 

It does cost money to send our monthly paper 
not only to nearly all the educated men of our 
own State, but to the editors of about 10,000 
American newspapers and magazines every 
month, and to about 20,000, including all in 
America north of Mexico, every other month. 

It does cost money to send, as we have just 
sent, a copy of ** The Strike at Shane’s” to the 
editors of nearly 20,000 American publications. 

‘*Where do you get the money?” say the 
publishers ; ‘* for you make nothing on the sale 
of your books—you sell them at less than 
cost.” 

We answer that our object is not to make 
money, but to do good on a world-wide scale, 
and good friends aid us to do it. 

Hardly had we published ‘** Black Beauty” 
when a good Massachusetts friend, Miss Louise 
Kennedy, sent us a check of $5,000, to be used 
by our ** American Humane Education Society ” 
in circulating the book. This was followed 
by gifts to our Society from other friends in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and other States 
—including gifts amounting to several thou- 
sands of dollars from Miss Kendall and her 
New York friends — and so the good work has 
gone on. 

Are we satisfied? Oh, no! 

For every thousand dollars our ‘American 


Humane Education Society”? has received we 
need ten thousand. 

Instead of 18,000 ‘* Bands of Mercy” we want 
ten times 18,000. 

Instead of the limited circulation of our 
paper and humane literature, we would like 
to send it to every clergyman and school in Am- 
erica. 

In our morning paper this morning we find 
a description of a breech-loading gun just 
finished, and to be put on one of our war 
vessels as part of its armament. 

This one gun costs sixty-five thousand dollars, 
and firing it only twice costs about seven hun- 
dred dollars. | 

The cost of a single discharge of all the cannon 
on that vessel would help us largely. 

The cost of one of these guns would help us 
wonderfully. 

And the cost of a single one of the vessels 
we are now preparing to fight other Christian 
nations with would enable us to so humanely 
educate our whole American people as to make 
war impossible with any nation claiming to be 
Christian. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NATURE'S EASTER-MUSIC. 


The flowers from the earth have arisen; 
They are singing their Easter-song; 

Up the valleys and over the hillsides 
They come, an unnumbered throng. 


Oh, listen! The wild-flowers are singing 
Their beautiful songs without words! 
They are pouring the soul of their music 

Through the voices of happy birds. 


Every flower to a bird has confided 
The joy of its blossoming birth — 

The wonder of its resurrection 
From its grave in the frozen earth. 


For you chirp the wren and the sparrow, 
Little Eyebright, Anemone pale! 

Gay Columbine, orioles are chanting 
Your trumpet-note, loud on the gale. 


The buttercup’s thanks for the sunshine 
The goldfinch’s twitter reveals; 

And the violet trills through the bluebird 
Of the heaven that within her she feels. 


The song-sparrow’s exquisite warble 
Is born in the heart of the rose, 

Of the wild-rose, shut in its calyx, 
Afraid of belated snows. 


And the melody of the woodthrush 
Floats up from the nameless and shy 
White blossoms, that stay in the cloister 

Of pine-forests, dim and high. 


The dust of the roadside is vocal; 
There is music from every clod; 

Bird and breeze are the wild-flowers’ angels, 
Their messages bearing to God. 


“ We arise and we praise Him together!” 
With a flutter of petals and wings, 
The anthem of spirits immortal 
Rings back from created things. 


And nothing is left wholly speechless, 
For the dumbest life that we know 
May utter itself through another, 
And double its gladness so! 


The trees have the winds to sing for them; 
The rock and the hill have the streams; 
And the mountains the thunderous torrents 
That waken old Earth from her dreams. 


She awakes to the Easter-music; 
Her bosom with praise overflows; 
The forest breaks forth into singing, 
For the desert has bloomed as the rose. 


And whether in trances of silence 
We think of our Lord arisen, 

Or whether we carol with angels 
At the open door of His prison; 


He will give us an equal welcome 
Whatever the tribute we bring; 
For to Him who can read the heart’s music 
To blossom with love is to sing. 
— Lucy LaRcomM. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 

GEo. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 

Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPH L. STEVENS, 

Secretary. 
Over eighteen th db hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to — asking, 
a copy of ‘“‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both —either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘**band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘“OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temper 


ance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
tibbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents: 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. The ‘* Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty- 
five cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 


to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, - 


Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 
Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 

1— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


HURRAH FOR JACKSON! 

One of the first things we remember of doing 
when a little boy was to ‘“‘Hurrah for Jackson,” 
who was at that time in our youthful imagina- 
tion the greatest man in the world. 

Many anecdotes are related of him, one of 
which was that just before the battle of New 
Orleans, when prominent citizens of that city 
sent to him a request that he would retreat 
because the British, if provoked, would burn 
the city, the general replied, ‘‘'Tell them they 
need not be alarmed about that, for if I have to 
retreat I shall leave nothing in New Orleans for 
the British to burn.” 

But none of these anecdotes do we remember 
with more pleasure than the following: A poor 
boarding-house keeper at Washington had a 
large bill against a government clerk and could 
not get her pay. In her distress she went to 
General Jackson. He told her to get a promis- 
sory note from the clerk, payable in thirty. 
days, and bring it to him. ‘The clerk was per- 
fectly willing to give the note and she carried 
it to the President. 

He took a pen and wrote across the back 
Andrew Jackson, and told her to put it in a bank 
for collection. In due time the clerk was noti- 
fied by the bank, but of course paid no atten- 
tion to the notice, until some friend asked him 
if he knew who had indorsed his note. The 
clerk hurried to the bank, saw the indorse- 
ment, raised the money with all speed and paid 
the note, and a few days after was informed 
that his services were no longer needed in the 
department. 


THE DEVIL HAD THE BEST MUSIC. 


We think it was the great preacher, White- 
field, who said that the Devil had the best music. 


There is too much truth in the statement— the 
music of war—the music of wine—the college drink- 
ing songs, etc., etc. 

How we do wish we had the millions of Rockefeller 
or Jay Gould, or the Vanderbilts and Astors, that we 
might provide in great public halls like our Me- 
chanics’ Building, free concerts, or concerts almost 
free, where, to the music of those popular tunes 
which now do the Devil’s work, should be sung the 
songs of “Glory to God,” ‘Peace on Earth,” ‘Kindness, 
justice and mercy to every living creature.” 

And then again, we would like to establish in all 
our large cities great theatres for youth and children 
where, for admission fees of perhaps five, ten and 
fifteen cents, should be enacted plays which would 
not only interest but educate the coming genera- 
tions to a higher, purer and nobler civilization and 
humanity. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NOT SINGULAR. 

We have read of a number of similar cases. 

** One of the sincerest mourners at the grave 
of the late Prince Esterhazy was his dog Nero. 
The faithful animal followed the hearse from 
the palace to the church, and from thence to 
the railway station, proceeding with the mourn- 
ers to Eisenstadt, where the remains were in- 
terred. For some days Nero could not be induced 
to leave the grave, and he has since paid daily 
visits to the tomb.” — Boston Evening Transcript, 
March 2d. 


“TAKE MY HAND!” 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stairs timidly, 
“Oh, mother! take my hand,” said she, 
“ And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before: 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness never more. 
—J.G. WHITTIER. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


It gives us great pleasure to present to our 
readers this month the kind face of Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, the editor of ‘Harper's 
Bazar,” New York city, one of the noblest and 
best women in America, whose whole life pur- 
pose and aim may be found in the beautiful 
little poem we give below, which is only one 
of the many beautiful poems she has written. 

We take it from Mrs. Sangster’s ‘On the 
Road Home,” published by Harper & Brothers. 


“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten; 
The letter you did not write; 
The flower you did not send, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle, winning tone 
Which you had no time nor thought for 
With troubles enough of your own. 


Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 

Those chances to be angels 
Which we poor mortals find, 
They come in night and silence, 

Each sad, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging 
And a chill has fallen on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late; 
And it isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun.” 


<> 


Keep your heart full of sunshine and God will soon 
give you a face to match it. 


THE HOME AND TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


Thousands of us have visited the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon. It is a spot 


dear to the heart of every true American, but 
nothing about it is more touching than to hear 
the bell of some passing steamer tolling as it 
passes, and to be told that every steamer which 
ploughs the waters of the Potomac when passing 
the tomb of Washington tolls a requiem to 
his memory. 
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DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1894. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing ‘** Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 


to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have ** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘** American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month ¢o the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

aa In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month four hun- 
dred and sixteen new branches of our ‘Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 


MARKED COPIES. 

We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazines in a single day, itis simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


-_ 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 

Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shal! put them into the hands of a 
competent person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents atour offices, ten cents when sent by mail ; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num- 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “ Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don't buy them. 


OUR HEALTH. 


Our regular physician, who has gradually 
reduced his calls from three times a day to one 
a week, says that he can find no trace of the 
asthma which has so much troubled us during 
much of the past nine years, and hopes that we 
may be entirely relieved from it, and have for 
some years better health than before. 

If this should turn out to be so, although 
the pneumonia has kept us one month in bed 
and most of two more in our home, we shall 
have reason to be doubly grateful (1) that it 
left us, and (2) that it took our asthma. 


FROM LETTER OF REV. G. M. DU BOIS, 
OF CANON CITY, COLORADO. 


“ We thank God your life has been spared. * * * 
You have lived to see a vast gain in the attitude 
towards the animal world. No great movement has 
so signally prospered in a few short years. You may 
look on with tremendous satisfaction. J believe the 
twentieth century, soon to dawn, will see a wonderful 
change in the world along the lines you have mapped out— 
kindness to animals, arbitration of disputes, abolition of 
wars, etc. Yours has been a blessed privilege to have 
been instrumental in hastening such a day. 

With kind regards from both of us, ever your 
friends, Rev. & Mrs. G. M. Du Bols.” 


OUR COLLEGES. 

We are delighted to see that our College 
Faculties are waking up to the importance of 
suppressing the rowdyism and outrages which 
have been bringing disgrace upon some of our 
oldest and most important institutions. If in 
sending marked copies of our paper regularly 
to all their Presidents, as well as to all news- 
papers and magazines in North America north 
of Mexico, we have in any way contributed to 
this result, we are glad. 


A PRIZE-FIGHT BEFORE YAL 
STUDENTS. 


NEw HAVEN, Feb. 17.—The most brutal prize-fight 
that has taken place in this city for many years was 
fought in a room of a Chapel Street building last 
night. The fight was witnessed almost entirely by Yale 
students, among them being sons of prominent men in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Chicago. The fight 
lasted nearly two hours. By the tenth round the 
floor of the ring was literally covered with blood. 
Dillon was terribly punished. His right eye was 
closed in the twelfth round, and in the fourteenth 
round his left eye was shut up tight, and he sank 
exhausted.— Herald. 


TO SUPPLY OUR PRISONS. 

A Providence gentleman, whose name we are not 
permitted to give, kindly offers to contribute $100 
towards supplying all the prisons in this country 
regularly with “Our Dumb Animals,” provided other 
Sriends will subscribe enough to make up the necessary 
amount. 

We shall be most happy to receive contributions for this 
purpose. 


INDIA. 

“* Black Beauty” has been translated into two 
of the languages of India, through which it 
may reach a hundred millions of the people of 
that country, and in behalf of our ‘* American 
Humane Education Society’? we have sent on 
money contributed to aid in its publication. 


TORONTO — TIGHT CHECK-REIN. 

We are glad to learn that the Toronto Hu- 
mane Society, following our example, has 
obtained a conviction for cruelty inflicted by 
a tight check-rein. 


We are glad to learn from Miss Maria Freeman 
Gray, of San Francisco, of the formation of many 
new “Bands of Mercy” in that city. 


In moving out of town don’t forget 
your cat. 


TO FRIENDS WHO SEND POEMS, CUT- 
TINGS, ETC., FOR THIS PAPER. 


Keep sending, but don’t feel disappointed if you do 
not find them in our next or subsequent papers. 

Our paper is small. We can only publish twelve in a 
whole year. 

We have on hand now selections we have person- 
ally and carefully made, enough to fill it for five 
years, but we carefully examine everything that 
comes, and when we find a gem we are as glad asa 
gold hunter is to find gold. 

Our aim is to reach the men and women who can 
influence the country and the world—either intel. 
lectually or financially. 

Goody-goody matter, such as may help to fill the 
columns of larger papers, we cannot use. We want, 
both in prose and poetry, the best and most earnest thought 
in the most condensed form. 

A prominent Boston lawyer said to us the other 
day that he never took up a copy of our paper with- 
out finding something that set him to thinking. 

That is what we aim at, and thousands of kind edi- 
torial notices coming from all parts of our country 
are constantly encouraging us. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THAT SKUNK CASE. 

Our readers will remember our report a few 
months since of the prosecution of a clergy- 
man who found a skunk in a box of hay in his 
barn, tipped over the box, set fire to the hay, 
and so killed the animal. We suggested that 
the burning of the animal might have been 
simply from want of thought. Although we 
attach no blame whatever to our agent, or the 
court, for their action in this matter, yet upon 
a careful consideration of the case as presented 
to us by the clergyman and his friends, we 
take pleasure in saying that we are led to be- 
lieve: 1st, that the clergyman intended to kill 
the animal by suffocation, and not by burning; 
2d, that he did kill by suffocation, and not by 
burning, and 3d, that there was no intentional 
cruelty on his part. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


WHAT HAS COME FROM A SINGLE 
COPY OF “*BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Miss Marshall Saunders, the writer of “Beautiful 
Joe,” already getting a large circulation in our own, 
and now being translated into foreign languages, 
writes us as follows:— 

“I have never told you of my first knowledge of 
you. Christmas, 1890, ‘Black Beauty’ came as a 
present. I had never heard of it. I read it with the 
intensest pleasure, went over your notices, and 
heard for the first time of the existence of your 
organizations. ‘This is a wonderful thing,’ I said to 
myself. Then I ordered ‘Our Dumb Animals.’ From 
that time my humane education began. I had never been 
connected with any 8. P. C. Society in spite of my 
love for animals, and knew very little about them. 
I may say that I have imbibed your ideas, that I am 
one with you in regard to social problems, etc., and 
that ‘Our Dumb Animals’ has been a powerful edu- 
cator to me. Your cry for heart education rings in 
my ears. I hope to say something about it in a novel 
which Iam now busy with. 

I must not write a long letter, for I know you are 
still far from strong. May I beg you to take care 
lest you should get cold. My mother wishes me to 
say that she too was praying for your recovery. 
You will appreciate this when I tell you that, like 
your own dear mother, she is, not was, thank God, 
one of the best of women. 

That God may bless you and the other noble men 
and women associated with you in the work of 
humane education, is the prayer of, 

Yours most truly, 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS.” 


The good done by the circulation of a million 
and a half copies of ‘* Black Beauty” in our own 
and foreign languages no human intelligence 
can begin to calculate. Every copy has been’ 
and is a missionary to humanize and Christian- 
ize the world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE GRAY SQUIRRELS AT RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


A friend sends us an interesting description 
of the gray squirrels that swarm on the trees 
and over the Capitol grounds around the State 
House at Richmond. 

In 1878 the ‘‘ National Grange” met in the 
Representative’s Hall or that State House, and 
we had the pleasure of addressing the Grange, 
also the City High School, on the subject of 
kindness to animals, and of seeing while there 
perhaps a hundred of these beautiful gray 
squirrels feeding from the hands of the white 
and colored children, who came from all parts 
of the city to feed them. It was 2 beautiful 
object-lesson every day to the children. We 
wish there was a similar one in Boston and 
every American city. 

Year before last we found a gang of hood- 
lums stoning two beautiful gray squirrels on a 
gentleman’s grounds near Boston. We remon- 
strated with them to no effect whatever and 
forgetting for the moment our somewhat ad- 
vanced age and the various offices we held, we 
grasped our stout hickory cane and ‘‘ went for 
them,” with the result that the hoodlums took 
to their heels, and the squirrels doubtless re- 
joiced over their deliverance. 


A BEAUTIFUL THING. 


That was a beautiful thing when the German 
government had fifty tons of gun metal that had 
been captured in war melted and transformed into 
church bells. This is the best possible use for can- 
non. They may not in that way make as much 
noise, but the sound they do send forth will be more 
melodious and grateful. How much transformation 
will be necessary before we can turn our arsenals 
into asylums and our 54-pounders can so change 
tone and shape as to be fit for our church towers? 
* * * We want fewer things to kill men, and more 
things with which to save them; and as spears are 
out of date, so that we cannot turn them into prun- 
ing-hooks, we want by some command of the King 
all the gun metal of the earth changed into church 
bells, and then good strong arms to ring them fora 
thousand years with ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
—The Christian Herald. 


THE FRIGATE BIRD. 


Though the petrel is swift, the frigate bird 
is far swifter. Seamen generally believe that 
the frigate bird can start at daybreak with the 
trade-winds from the coast of Africa and roost 
the same night upon the American shore. 
Whether this is a fact has not yet been con- 
clusively determined ; but it is certain that this 
bird is the swiftest of winged creatures, and 
is able to fly, under favorable conditions, two 
hundred miles an hour. 


AN INTELLIGENT HORSE. 


Will Wadsworth owns a horse that his child- 
ren drive to school mornings, and upon arriving 
at the school house they all go in, leaving the 
horse to go home alone, which he does without 
accident or loss of time. At night Mr. Wads- 
worth harnesses him to the wagon and the 
intelligent animal goes after the ‘children. If 
he arrives before school is closed, he waits 
patiently at the door until it is out and his 
charges are all aboard and then conveys them 
home. The distance that the sagacious brute 
thus travels alone is more than a mile. Such 
an instance of intelligence and sagacity in an 
animal is rare, and can hardly be accounted 
for on the theory of instinct alone. — Gilberts- 
ville Journal. 


THREE FRIENDS. 


From “ Beautiful Joe.” 


THREE FRIENDS. 

These two children, Wayland W. Williams, 
of New Haven, Conn., and Cicely Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, have two good things. (1) They 
are great-grandchildren of the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land, Brown University’s famous President, (2) 
they are members of our ‘Parent American 
Band of Mercy,” which numbers over eighteen 
thousand branches, and includes in its list of 
members some of the most distinguished men 
of America. 

The three friends make one of the pictures 
in our $200 prize story, written by Marshall 
Saunders, published by ‘* The American Baptist 
Publication Society,’ of Philadelphia. 

We hardly know anything more beautiful in 
the English language than parts of the intro- 
duction to this book by Mr. Butterworth, of 
‘The Youth's Companion,” who, with Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and Philip S. Moxom, 
were the committee to award the prizes we 
offered in behalf of our ‘* American Humane 
Education Society,’ and which have resulted in 
our obtaining this book, ‘‘ The Strike at Shane's,” 
‘*Hollyhurst,” and five other most interesting 
stories, to be hereafter published and added to 
the million and a half copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty ”’ 
which have already gone out to humanize and 
Christianize the world. 

We give the following from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s introduction :— 

The wonderfully successful book, entitled ‘Black 
Beauty,” came like a living voice out of the animal 
kingdom. But it spake for the horse, and made other 
books necessary—it led the way. After the ready 
welcome that it received, and the good it has ac- 
complished, and is doing, it followed naturally that 
some one should be inspired to write a book to 
interpret the life of a dog to the humane feeling of 
the world. Such a story we have in “Beautiful Joe.” 

The story speaks not for the dog alone, but for the 
whole animal kingdom. Through it we enter the 
animal world, and are made to see as animals see, 
and to feel as animals feel. The sympathetic sight 
of the author in this interpretation is ethically the 
strong feature of the book. 

Such books as this are one of the needs of our pro- 
gressive system of education. The day school, the 
Sunday school, and all libraries for the young de- 
mand the influence that shall teach the reader how 
to live in sympathy with the animal world; how to 
understand the languages of the creatures that we 
have long been accustomed to call “dumb,” and the 


sign language of the lower orders of these dependent 
beings. 

The church owes it to her mission to preach and to 
teach the enforcement of the “ bird’s-nest command- 
ment’’—the principle recognized by Moses in the 
Hebrew world, and echoed by Cowper in English 
poetry, and Burns in the “ Meadow Mouse,” and by 
our own Longfellow in songs of many keys. 

Kindness to the animal kingdom is the first, ora 
first principle in the growth of true philanthropy. 
Young Lincoln once waded across a half-frozen 
river to rescue a dog, and stopped in a walk with a 
statesman to put back a bird that had fallen out of 
its nest. Such a heart was trained to be a leader of 
men, and to be crucified for a cause. The conscience 
that runs to the call of an animal in distress is gird- 
ing itself with power to do manly work in the world. 


We have this book for sale at the publishers’ 
prices, viz., 60 cents at our offices, 72 cents 
when sent by mail, either in postage stamps or 
other remittance. It is soon to be translated 
into various foreign languages. 

It would never have been written but for a copy 
of **Black Beauty” presented to its author, which 
at once enlisted her heart and pen to speak for 
those that canuot speak for themselves.—G.T.A. 


AMONG THE HUNDREDS. 


Among the hundreds of kind notices by the press 
of ‘The Strike at Shane’s,’’ we are giad to find in the 
Halifax, N. S., “Herald,” of Feb. 14th, this synopsis :— 

“THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S.” 

“This is the title of a story recently published by 
the ‘American Humane Education Society.’ The scene 
of the story is laid in Indiana. A farmer called 
Shane is exceedingly unkind to his live stock. The 
horse, cow, dog, hens and other animals meet to- 
gether in solemn conclave, and resolve that the 
state of things is past endurance. Advised: by a 
certain mule, who has escaped from the stables of a 
cruel horse-car company, they resolve to imitate the 
action of human beings when in a state of unrest, 
and goon astrike. The horse is appointed leader, 
, and this is accordingly done. The many amusing 
| adventures of the animals, and the consequent con- 

version of the unkind farmer into a thoughtful 

master, makes an interesting and fascinating book, 
which we cannot too highly recommend to our readers. 

The price of ‘The Strike at Shane’s’ is only 10 cents, 

just covering the cost of publication. It can be ob- 

tained from George T. Angell, President of the ‘Am- 
erican Humane Educational Society,’ and editor of ‘Our 

Dumb Animals,’ 19 Milk Street, Boston.” 

We are glad to find also in the Halifax “‘ Witness” 
of Feb. 10 a fine notice of our ‘‘Autobiography,” con- 
cluding: “It would be difficult to find a more profit- 

| able ten cents worth to place in the hands of boys.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE DISSECTION OF ANIMALS 
OUR SCHOOLS. 

This bas been handed to every member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

The School Committee of Boston a few weeks 
since passed an order that the dissection of ani- 
mals should be prohibited in the public school 
buildings of Boston. 

At their next meeting, through the influence 
of President Eliot of Harvard University and 
others, the order was rescinded. 

At their next meeting an order was passed 
that vivisection be prohibited in the public 
school buildings of Boston. 

And there the matter now stands. 

This will do some good. 


IN 


It will prohibit the cutting open of live frogs 


and leaving them alive through the day to show 
different classes the circulation of the blood. 

It will prohibit the putting of mice and other 
creatures under glass receivers to show the 
classes the effects of gradually exhausting the 
air. 

But teachers and their pupils in all our pub- 
lic schools may kill with chloroform or other- 
wise more or less humanely, according to their 
care and skill, as many dogs, cats, or other 
animals as they see fit. 

We protest against this as useless, barbarous, 
and demoralizing both to teachers and pupils. 

Saying nothing of the danger of familiarizing 
school boys and girls with chloroform and 
other methods of killing, which they may be 
tempted to use in dangerous experiments, we ob- 
ject for the same reason that we should object 
to school-children being taken to our slaughter- 
houses to witness the killing and study the 
hearts, lungs, and other organs of the animals 
there killed. 

While we admit that it might be useful to 
teach children to carve chickens and turkeys 
and joints of meat, we can see no possible use 


in teaching them to kill and carve cats or dogs, | 
and we think there is plenty of work to be done in | 


our schools without this. 


Among others with whom we have recently | 


talked on the subject has been a gentleman 
who has held the two positions of Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools and President of the 


Board of Education in one of our largest West- | 


ern cities. 

He says that our schools are now overloaded 
with studies of little practical value, while the 
substantials, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
etc., etc., are neglected. 

For instance, a graduate of one of our best 
Massachusetts schools could not tell how much 
1446 pounds of beef would come to at 144 
cents a pound. 

Under this crowding process, he says the 
pupils in our schools are getting a little smat- 
tering of lots of useless things in the time which 
ought to be given to drilling them thoroughly 
in the substantials which are required in every- 
day life. From a very sensible article in the 
‘* Salem Observer’ of Feb. 24th, we take the 
following : 

“We doubt very much if the simplest dissection 
is desirable even in our high schools. Our children 
have gh to do without this branch of zoological work. 
We feel safe in saying that not over one child in one 
thousand has a bent for zoology, and those few can 
easily find opportunity for study in this field. And 
the age when such work can be done is later than the age 
of the average high school boy or girl. But there is 
another side to the question. We try to instill into 
the minds of our children a tender regard for the 
feelings of all inferior animals; we should feel dis- 
turbed if they pulled a butterfly or toad to pieces 
for sport, or tied a tin pail to a kitten to see its mad 
antics. We encourage them when they try to help 


wounded birds or mend the broken legs of dogs or 
cats, and we subscribe to societies which extend the 
work of caring for brute life and punish human 
brutes for cruelty to the lower animals. 

Now this familiarizing little children and those a 
few years older with the dissecting of animals of all 
sorts is too apt to be brutalizing. Need we be surpris- 
edif children who are given lessons in dissection take 
advantage of this instruction and proceed to have dis- 


section parties on their own account on Wednesday and | 
Saturday afternoonsf Anda step farther, would it be | 


entirely unreasonable to suppose that a few morbid 
natures, ready for the impulse, might develop into 
Jesse Pomeroys and have a dissection party in some 
secluded place, using some little human school- 
fellow for their subject? Ali that need be taught the 
children of our schools upon this subject had better be 
taught from books and diagrams.” 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ram it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow; 
Slam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s more to follow; 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomy, mystery, 
Algebra, histology, 

Latin, etymology, 

Botany, geometry, 

Greek and trigonometry ; 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rap it in, tap it in; 
What are teachers paid for? 
Bang it in, slam it in, 
What are children made for? 
Ancient archzology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zoology, 
Physics, climatology, 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics; 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Scold it in, mould it in, 
All that they can swallow, 
Fold it in, hold it in, 
Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, sad and pale, 
Tell the same unvarying tale, 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep; 
Those who've passed the furnace through 
With aching brow, will tell to you 


How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed and caressed it in, 
Rapped it and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow. 
— Arthur’s New Home Magazine. 


BOY BURNED AT THE STAKE. 


In our morning paper of March 13th we find that 
in Camden, New Jersey, some twenty boys, 13 to 14 
years old, tied one of their playfellows with a tarred 
rope by arms, legs and neck, to a stake in a waste 
lot in the lower part Of the city, in imitation of what 


they had read about Indians, and then set fire tothe | 
tarred ropes and his clothing, and danced about the | 


stake. 
A colored man passing came to his relief, and the 


boys ran away, but he was so badly burned that the | 


physicians think he cannot live. 


In our morning paper of next day, March l4th, we © 


find that seven of the boys have been arrested, and 
it is thought their victim cannot live. All the cloth- 
ing was burned off his body, and his arms, legs and 
neck were terribly burned. 

If these boys had only been taught in our public 
schools how to dissect animals what fun they might 
have bad! 
sport! 


How Jesse Pomeroy would enjoy such | 


A most reliable lady tells us that some time since 


in visiting a school in one of our cities, she found 
not only the teacher of the zoology class but every 
member of the class had a toad to operate upon. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Under the title “ Physiology Practicums,” Profs. B. 

G. Wilder, of Cornell University, publishes “ explicit 


directions for examining portions of the cat, andthe | 


heart, eye and brain of the sheep, as an aid in the 
study of elementary physiology.” 


The whole freshman class at Cornell Uni- 
versity came near being murdered recently by 
scientific suffocation, which caused the death 
of the poor woman serving them. 


ANECDOTE OF WILSON, THE ORNI- 
‘THOLOGIST. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
written toa friend by this clever and amiable 
naturalist : — 
‘“*One of my boys caught a mouse in school 
a few days ago, and directly marched up to me 
with the prize. I set about drawing it the 
same evening; and all the while the pantings 
of its little heart showed it to be in the most 
extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to 
kill it, in order to fix it inthe claws of a stuffed 
owl; but happening to spill a few drops of 


| water near where it was tied, it lapped it with 


such eagerness, and looked in my face with 
such an eye of supplicating terror, as perfectly 
overcame me.- I immediately untied it, and 
restored itto life and liberty. The agonies of 
a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and in- 
struments of torture are preparing, could not 
be more severe than the sufferings of that poor 
mouse; and insignificant as the object was, [ 
felt at the moment the sweet sensation which 
mercy leaves on the mind when she triumphs 


| over cruelty.” 


KINGSLEY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


As everybody knows, Charles Kingsley loved well 
“both man and bird and beast.” This feature in his 
character was curiously displayed one Sunday in 
church. He was just about to enter the pulpit to 
preach his sermon, when all on a sudden he disap- 
peared from the view of the congregation. What 
was amiss? It was soon seen, however, that nothing 
serious had happened. He had only stooped in 
search of something on the floor, which, when 
found, he had taken to the vestry. And what was 
this something, do you think? An injured butterfly, 
which was fluttering about. Being unable to fly 
away owing to its hurt, Kingsley was afraid it might 
be trodden on, and so he had interrupted the ser- 
vice of the church until he had removed the 
wounded insect out of harm’s way.—London Tit Bits. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., April, 1894. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the 


above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, nine 
inches by five, containing our society seals and two 
euts and the following in large print, which we will 
cheerfully send to those who will put them up where 
they will do good :— 

If you have any pity for suffering horses —_ 

Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor-looking 
horse. 

Or employ an expressman or teamster who drives 
one. 

Don’t ride behind a docked horse, or one tightly 
checked, if you can help it. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Soct- 
ety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


“THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S”” AND 
** HOLLYHURST.” 
Our Ist edition of ‘*The Strike at Shane's” 
was 5000, our 2d 20,000, and our 3d 50,000. 
Our Ist edition of ‘*‘Hollyhurst” was 5000, 
our 2d 20,000. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

‘** Black Beauty,” old gold edition, 6 cents, or 
sent by mail 10 cents. Cloth bound 25 cents, 
or sent by mail 30 cents. ‘* Strike at Shane’s,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. ‘* Hollyhurst,”’ paper 
covers, Scents. ‘ Mr. Angell’s Autobiography,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. Either one by mail 10 
cents. Each of these three cloth bound 20 cents, 
or sent by mail 25 cents. 

Postage stamps as acceptable as any other re- 
mittance. 


ABOUT ONE THOUSAND. 


The young lady who has charge of our exchanges 
tells us that she has received within the last two 
months quite or nearly one thousand kind newspaper 
notices of “Hollyhurst,” the “Strike at Shane’s,’’ and 
our “Autobiography.” 

She puts on our table this morning only a few 
of these notices, but still enough to fill a very con- 
siderable volume. 

She also hands us a box filled with kind notices of 
this paper. All these are interesting reading to the 
editor of this paper, and his good wife who reads 
them quite as carefully as he does. 


NO END TO IT. 


Although probably not less than a@ million 
and a half missionaries in copies of ‘* Black 
Beauty” have already gone out, there seems to 
be no end of the demand. Our last order, pre- 
vious to this writing, is for 1000 copies, with 
the suggestion that the writer will probably 
want 4000 more. 

As our readers know, we have recently sent 
1600 copies of our Italian edition to Naples, to 
be used in the schools in and about that city, 
and have just received a letter from the Prin- 
cess Barese that they have been received in 
good order. 

We are now negotiating with one of the 
largest New York publishing houses, which has 
some seventy branches or agencies in Spanish- 
speaking countries, to supply all these agencies 
with a cheap edition of this wonderful book, 
and our humane additions. 

It is not impossible that its reading, in all 
these Spanish countries, may lead to correspon- 
dence with us, and the establishing of ‘‘ Humane 
Societies,” and perhaps of ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” 
similar to the over eighteen thousand we have 
caused to be established in America. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DID NOT GO TO HARVARD. 
It is a fact that in some of our smaller country 
towns a man is occasionally elected on the School 
Committee who has not had the advantages of Har- 


vard University. We have recently heard of one’ 


such who declined to appoint a teacher because, as 
he said, she didn’t understand the first principles of 
pro-nounce-a-tion. 

This reminds us of one of the examiners at our 
College Preparatory School. 

One of our mischievous boys, knowing that be was 
ignorant of the Greek language, handed him a Greek 
book bottom side upwards. The old gentleman, to 
the great amusement of the class, listened attentive- 
ly, consulting his book from time to time as though 
he knew all about it. 


A bright American girl was visiting in England 
recently, and being asked what we did with all our 
fruit, said: ‘We eat what we can, and we can what 
we can’t.” 


THE OLD TAVERN. : 
From “New England Country,” published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


PATRICK DONAHOE. 
Probably there is no gentleman in Boston whose 
cheerful, happy face has given more pleasure to a 
larger number of our citizens than our good friend 
above named. That he should find time from all the 
business cares with which, although now eighty years 
old, he is surrounded, to devote an afternoon to visit- 
ing us in our suburban winter home, and congratulat- 
ing us on our improving health, is a token of friend- 
ship we greatly prize, and which to know will also 
give pleasure to many of our Boston readers. Long 
may he live to make the world happier. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


Everybody knows that there is and probably 
always will be sickness, pain, suffering and 
sorrow in this world, and a multitude of things 
which cause unhappiness, and which we would 
gladly have otherwise. 

Everybody also ‘knows that if everybody 
would try to make the world happier it could 
be made vastly happier than it is. 

And how many good things we have to be 
thankful for—the flowers, the fruits, the har- 
vests, the seasons, day and night, the sun, 
moon and stars, the power to enjoy all the 
beauties of nature and art with the eye, all the 
sweet harmonies of music with the ear, the 
odors of flowers with the nostrils, the foods 
that give us health and strength, the blessed 
sleep that comes without price to the poorest. 

How a single mistake in the construction of 
one of the thousand parts that compose our 
bodies would torture us! How a single mistake 
in the great plan of the universe would involve 
our planet in ruin! How important each to 
the whole! It is asserted by scientists that if 
only the small birds on this earth were destroyed, 
all vegetation, because of the enormous in- 


crease of insects, would be eaten by them, and 


every human being and every animal would perish. 
It is far beyond our reach to comprehend the 
power that governs all these things, but it is 
not beyond our reach to get some glimpses of 
the wisdom and goodness manifested in what 
some call the laws of nature, and others the 
laws of God. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE BOSTON PILOT AND GEORGE 
W. CHILDS. 

We thank “The Boston Pilot” tor a most kind per- 
sonal notice of ourself, and immediately following 
it, what ought to be published in every newspaper 
and magazine in America. 

“Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, said of the 
late George W. Childs: ‘I have known him to be 
most generous when the outside world knew noth- 
ing of his charities. Hundreds of thousands of 
prayers have gone up to heaven for George W. 
Childs from hearts and homes unknown to the 
world. The religious element in his nature elevated 
and intensified his human philanthropy. I know on 
excellent authority that his first act every morning 
was to pray to God to direct him during the coming 
day, and that he expressed his gratitude to the Most 
High for the wealth bestowed upon him, and then 
went forth to share that wealth with the poor— 
generally the retiring, sensitive, suffering, genteel 
poor, who would beg from no one but from this 
sympathetic, big-hearted man, who never permitted 
them to feel their inferiority in his presence. Asan 
employer, Mr. Childs was a model. Having risen 
from the ranks himself, he ever felt sympathy for 
honest labor. After a certain number of years of 
service he pensioned those whom he had employed, 
and ever showed himself a father to them.’” 


GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


He stood beside his fellow-man and asked, 
“ What needest thou? ”—then gave with freest hand; 
But not of gold alone; the greater part 
Of what he gave was as the quiet rain 
That blesseth all the thirsty ground—it fell 
And quenched the sorrows in a thousand hearts 
With sympathy and love unspeakable. 
He held all things in trust for God; each day 
Was filled with kindnesses that live and move 
And gather majesty—now that he is gone— 
And will increase, till sages, yet to come, 
Will point the youth to where his humblest deed 
Illuminates the path to God, and say, 
“Learn from that life the way to live and die.” 
W. BrRapwar. 


$250 PRIZE. 

We offer, in behalf of “* The Me husetts Society jor 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” the sum of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars for evidence which shall 
enable the Society to convict a member of either the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, of 
a criminal violation of the laws of Massachusetts, by 
causing his horse to be mutilated for life; also we 
offer $100 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of this crime. . Guo. T. ANGELL. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN. 


Some years ago we visited North Dakota, 
gave addresses in various of the larger towns, 
and aided in forming ‘‘ A Humane Society” in 
Fargo. This led to a wide correspondence and 
circulation of humane literature in that Terri- 
tory — now State. Among those who became 
interested, and with whom we have perhaps 
most corresponded, were the ‘* Chief Justice of 
the State,” Hon. J. M. Bartholomew, and his ex- 
cellent wife. 

The following, cut from ‘‘ The Fargo Forum,” 
tells some of the work of this good and most 
influential lady: 


NOBLE WORK. 


Mrs. J. M. Bartholomew, State agent for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was in the 
city yesterday and last night, on her return from St. 
Paul to Bismarck. Mrs. Bartholomew has been 
down to the Minnesota Transfer at St. Paul inter- 
viewing buyers from Chicago, and stockmen from 
the West. She had a rather bad trip of it, as the 
thaw made everything muddy around the transfer. 
Mrs. Bartholomew seems to be after the Great North- 
ern officials in earnest. It seems that they have not 
taken the necessary care in the shipments of sheep 
this winter. While the Northern Pacific has done 
better, Mrs. B. wants still more improvements in 
the way of bedding and movable sides on the cars. 
She had a talk with General Traffic Manager Hanna- 
ford, who, she says, talked very nicely of the mat- 
ter. She tried to see Mr. Wakeman of the Great 
Northern, but failed. She will return soon to see 
him. 

Among the shippers that seem to have been care- 
less, Mrs. Bartholomew mentions Peck & Co., of 
Montana. It is alleged that they allowed 8,000 sheep 
to go fifty-six hours without food or water, and when 
they had reached the transfer they had eaten the 
wool off each other. She says that if this ever occurs 
again the shippers will be arrested and summarily dealt 
with. She intends getting a permit to ride on a stock 
train and ascertain exactly who is to blame. Mrs. 
Bartholomew is very enthusiastic in her work, and intends 
to see that the law is properly enforced. 

What a noble work is this of the wife of the 


Chief Justice of North Dakota! 
GOLD MEDALS TO THE POLICE. 


The question comes to us whether it would 
not be a good plan to give prizes or medals to 
the police in our cities who show special inter- 
est in protecting animals from cruelty. 

A few years ago the Ladies’ Society of Phila- 
delphia decided to present several gold medals 
to the police of that city, and we were invited 
to address them. So into one of their large 
public halls were marched eight hundred of the 
men and thirty-two officers (all who could be 
spared from duty). It wasa splendid audience 
to address, but we feared that the presentation 
of half a dozen gold medals to eight hundred and 
thirty-two men might occasion hard feelings and 
do more harm than good. 

So to make it as easy as possible we began 
by telling them that we had two wishes. 

First, we wished them all a happy new year, 
and as it was then towards the last of January, 
that set them to laughing. 

And Second, We wished we were as rich as 
Jay Gould and that made them laugh still 
more — because, we added, if we were as rich 
as Jay Gould we would have a large box of 
gold medals brought in and would present 
one to every man on the force, for it seemed 
to us that no men or class of men were more 
deserving of gold medals than those who were 
liable to be called upon at any hour of the day or 
night to imperil their lives in defence of the lives 
and property of their fellow citizens. 

All went merry as marriage bells up to the 
close, when we told them how a Chicago drover 


undertook to whip a policeman who interfered 
in behalf of a dumb animal, and how the 
policeman after landing the drover on the 
ground sat down on top of him, and pulling 
out a copy of the laws of Illinois, delivered a 
lecture on cruelty to animals,—at the close of 
which the drover promised better fashions and 
admitted he thought the humane society was 
on the whole a good thing. 

Then came the presentation of medals; but 
hardly had the names of the half-dozen recip- 
ients been read when a black cloud came over 
the faces of that audience, which satisfied us 
that our fear was not without foundation, and 
that the plan of our Massachusetts society of 
supplying all our police with the society's 
humane publications each month was infinitely 
better than giving to half a dozen of them gold 
medals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BOSTON POLICEMAN. 

“T saw an unofficial act performed recently of a 
policeman,” said a gentleman, last week, ‘which 
persuaded me that a stony heart does not always 
beat under brass buttons. A poorly dressed and 
feeble old woman was coming down one of the side 
streetson the Back Bay, carefully balancing a bas- 
ket on her head. Suddenly a treacherous bit of ice, 
or an inequality in the pavement, caused her to miss 
her footing, and in striving to regain it, the burden 
she carried was thrown to the ground, its contents, 
a quantity of small wares, flying in every direction. 
Almost before she had time to realize the catas- 
trophe, a policeman, who had been a spectator of 
the scene from the opposite corner, came hastening 
across the street, and with a word ortwo of condol- 
ence, began deftly to collect the scattered spools, 
pieces of tape, and thimbles. Several of the former 
had rolled into the gutter and were rendered useless 
by their contact with the mud, and my knight of the 
brass buttons noticed the rueful glance cast upon 
them by theirowner. When the last of the articles 
had been restored to the basket, and he had assisted 
her to raise it to her head, he took a piece of silver from 
his pocket, slipped it into her hand, and with a pleasant 
little nod in return for the voluminous blessings showered 
upon him, sauntered slowly back to his post. This kindly 
act was certainly not done for effect, as the street 
was deserted at the time, and I was screened from 
view by the curtains of the window.” — Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

We are afraid there are some people on the Back 
Bay who ride behind mutilated horses that would 
not have done so much for this poor woman as the 
policeman did. 


CRUELTY TO COACHMEN 

We have a most earnest letter, in which the writer 
tells not only of the cruelty to the mutilated horse, 
but also the cruelty which compels the coachman in 
hot summer weather to sit in the scorching sun with 
black clothing, black silk hat, tight breeches, closely 
shaven face, long-legged boots, high stiff collar, 
holding his head square to the front, &c., &c., so as 
to look English, when the thermometer is 90 deg. or 
more in the shade. 

Well, the mutilated horses and the suffering driver 
only tell to all humane passers by the character of 
the owner, and lead them to sympathize with the 
thought of the clergyman to whom we have occa- 
sionally referred in these columns, who, being un- 
able to collect his salary, told his congregation that 
“if there wasn’t a bad place jor them there ought to be.”’ 


A HINT TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
A good story is told of two clergymen— 
father and son—who were invited to address a 


public meeting. The son, after awhile, got | 


confused, and was floundering about, when the 


father said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Say something | 


bright, John, and then sit down,” to which John 
replied, ‘‘ That’s just what I've been trying to do 
for the last half-hour !”’ 

It is related (though we cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story) that the Evangelist 
Moody, when a speaker begins to be tedious, 
has a way of reminding him by a quiet little 
push of the foot. 


Perched on top of a load of boxes of merchandise 
the driver was belaboring his horse with a whip and 
shouting to him to “get up!” but the four feet 
remained resolutely glued to the pavement. The 
animal found the load too heavy; the wheels stopped 
at State and Madison streets, and despite the clangor 
of the cable gongs, the cutting blows from his 
driver’s whip, and his explosive language, the horse 
stopped to rest. The policeman who guards that 
part of the corner where the horse balked, came for- 
ward, brandishing his club. 

“Get up there, bones!” he shouted. ‘ Bones” 
| looked wearily at the blue-coat, flopped back his 
| ears, but didn’t budge. The policeman tried thump- 

ing his legs with his billet. This, too, was of no 
| avail. Then the driver and policeman renewed 
their vocal and castigatory efforts with greater zeal. 
But the horse stood firm. 

A tall man, with kindly blue eyes, a reddish brown 
beard, and wearing a black cape overcoat, broke 
through the crowd that was watching the scene. 
“Let me try to make him move,” he said. The 
driver relaxed his tight reins, and the policeman 
stepped back. The man with the red beard loosened 
the bit in the horse’s mouth, patted his head, wet 
with sweat, and talked to him kindly. The animal 
at once exhibited signs of thankfulness. He rubbed 
his nose on the man’s shoulder and was given a 
caress in return. - After a few seconds the humane 
stranger said, with a smile: 

“Now, old fellow, come on with the load.” 

The horse settled down slowly to the work, his legs 
quivered under the heavy burden, and then the 
wheels began to revolve again.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE WOUNDED HERON. 


The Portsmouth (N. H.) ‘* Times,’’ May 19, 
tells as follows the story of a wounded bird: 
‘*A gentleman of this city was rowing down 
through the narrows in a small boat one even- 
ing about two weeks ago, when his attention 
was attracted toa pair of night herons which 
were standing upon a large rock near the water’s 
edge. The discharge of a gun by a*man con- 
cealed among the bushes on the river’s bank 
was heard, and the birds took to their wings 
uttering cries of distress as they flew. When 
nearly an eighth of a mile off, one of them was 
seen to falter, and it soon fell into the river. 
As his boat drew near, the gentleman perceived 
that the bird was wounded, and was swimming 
confidently toward him, as though claiming 
protection and help. He extended one of his 
| Oars, and the bird seized it with his sharp claws 
| and suffered himself to be lifted out of the 
water. Upon examination the gentleman found 
that the bird’s right wing was broken, and that 
| fractured bones were protruding. A linen 
handkerchief furnished bandages for the bleed- 
ing wing, until, upon arriving at New Castle, 
the wound was properly dressed by a surgeon, 
who admired the fortitude of his feathered 
patient during the painful operation. Portions 
of the bone had to be removed, but the doctor 
thought it possible for the bird to live with 
careful nursing. Our friend brought the bird 
to this city, and under careful treatment it 
soon regained its wonted health and strength, 
and was pronounced a ‘ perfect beauty ’ by many 
ladies who called to see him. The wound 
healed rapidly, and the heron was allowed to 
go in quest of his mate as soon as he could fly.”’ 


DOG GAVE THE ALARM. 


The alarm from box 637 at 10.21 o’clock last evening 
was fora fire at the corner of Sumner and Cottage 
streets, in the 24-story wooden building leased and 
| occupied by Patrick Cunningham, who owns a bak- 
ery on the first floor. 

Mr. Cunningham said his family were first awak- 
ened by a little fox terrier jumping on to a bed and 
waking its occupants. The room opposite that in 


KINDNESS WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


which they slept was in flames then, and he had just 
time to seize the children and get out.— Herald, 
| Feb. 18, 1894. 


| 
| 
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A MORTAL DUEL. 
AN OFFICER’S ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 

One sultry afternoon I was lying in my hammock 
in the veranda, eating fruit and biscuits (for it was 
too hot to do anything else), when, all at once, I saw 
a little sharp-nosed, bright-eyed creature covered 
with smooth hair—like a sort of cross between a 
pandicoot rat and a squirrel—come creeping along 
the floor. 

I threw it a bit of banana, and at first it seemed 
startled, and made as if it would run away; but 
presently it turned back again and snapped up the 
fruit, which it seemed to approve of highly. I gave 
it another bit, and then a piece of biscuit; and by 
degrees it began to get more familiar, and appeared 
quite inclined to make friends. But just then one of 
my men came running across the court-yard, and 
the sound of his footsteps scared it away. 

The next day, however, it came back again; and 
by this time it seemed to have quite got over its 
first shyness, and took readily enough whatever 
1 gave it. After we had been on visiting terms for 
two or three days, “Tommy” (as I had named my 
four-footed chum) got to be so friendly that he 
would climb upon my hammock or chair, and let me 
stroke him and hold him in my hand, just as if he’d 
been a kitten. I got to be quite fond of him at last. 

Just about that time I managed somehow or other 
to catch a low fever, which, though it wasn’t what 
you’d call dangerous, left me as weak as water. In 
fact, for three or four days I couldn’t even raise my- 
self in bed without help. 

Well, one day—it’ll be long enough before I forget 
it—I had sent away the native boy who used to sit 
beside me, telling him I was going to have a nap. 
It was the very hottest time of the day, and every 
one was either smoking, lounging, or fast asleep; 
and it wasn’t long before I fell asleep too. 

How long I slept I have no idea, but when I awoke 
it was still so hot and I was so drowsy, that I was 
going to doze off again, when I caught sight of some- 
thing that woke me up in good earnest. 

Creeping into the room from the veranda, coil 
after coil, was a huge ‘hooded cobra,” the deadliest 
snake in all India, more than seven feet long, and as 
thick asa man’sarm. It was evidently meaning to 
attack me; and there I lay, too weak to lift my hand, 
all alone, and with no one anywhere within hearing. 

For a moment I was fairly dumb with horror; and 
then, although I knew it was no use, I instinctively 
called for help; but my voice was so weak that it 
couldn’t even have been heard in the next room. 

On came the snake, rearing up its horrid spotted 
head angrily, and blowing out its hood, as it does 
when it means mischief. It had already got to the 
foot of the bed, and was just preparing to crawl up, 
when I heard a skirr of tiny feet across the floor, and 
I saw my squirrel-rat friend, little Tommy. 

The brave little fellow never hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but went right at the cobra like a tiger, and 
gave it a bite that drew blood like the cut of a knife. 

For a moment the snake drew back, and a quiver 
went all through it, which showed that it was hard 
hit; but it pulled itself together at once, threw back 
its head viciously, and struck at poor Tommy with 
allitsforce. But Tommy dodged the stroke cleverly, 
and fastening on the cobra tooth and nail, gave him 
a second bite worse than the first, wounding him so 
severely that he was evidently weakened, and be- 
gan to show signs of giving way. 

From the bed where I lay I could see the whole 
battle quite plainly; and you may think how trying 
it was for me to have to lie there helplessly while a 
duel was being fought out upon which my life de- 
pended. 

But it didn’t take me long to find out how the fight 
was going to end, for the cobra had the worst of it 
from the very beginning. Do what he might, let 
him try as hard as he pleased to strike his enemy or 
to coil around him, the snake might as well have 
tried to hurt ashadow. Brave little Tommy escaped 
him every time, and repaid each new attack with a 
fresh bite, making old scaly-back twist and wriggle 
like a speared eel. 

At last the cobra, in its writhing and flopping 
about, knocked over a small table with a lot of glass- 
es on it, which came down with a crash that might 
have woke up a country policeman on duty. The 
next moment there was a shout and a scurry out- 
side, and my chum, Harry Templeton, came bursting 
headlong into the room, just as the valiant Tommy 
got hold of the snake by the head and fairly bit its 
head off. 

“Hollo!” cried Harry; ‘what on earth has been 
going on here? Why, my poor old fellow! to think 
of your being left to face that horrid brute all alone, 
and you not able to stir, too! If I’d only known I 
would have been in to help youlikeashot. Well, 
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thank God! it’s all rightnow. But where on earth 
did you pick up that mongoose?” 

“What sort of goose do you call him?” asked I, in sur- 
prise. “I never knew before that a goose had four feet!” 

“Pooh!” said Harry; “you’re not going to pre- 
tend that you don’t know yet what a mongoose is! 
Why, man, they’re the greatest serpent-killers alive; 
and if it hadn’t been for that one you’d have been as 
dead as a door nail by this time. I only wish we 
had a dozen more of ’em here in the cantonment to 
clear off these confounded snakes!” 

Thus it was that I found out that my little friend 
Tommy was a specimen of the snake-killing mon- 
goose of India, and that my friendship with him had 
actually saved my life. You may be sure that I 
made a greater pet of him than ever after that.— 
Harper’s Young People. 


FLORIDA CISTERNS IN TREE-TOPS. 

A writer tells of a surveying party who were 
resting at noon in a forest in Florida, when one 
of the men exclaimed, ‘‘ I would give fifty cents 
a swallow for all the water I could drink.” 

He expressed the sentiment of the others; 
all were very thirsty, and there was not a 
spring or stream anywhere in the vicinity. 

While the men were thus talking, the sur- 
veyor saw a crow put his bill into a cluster of 
broad, long leaves growing on the side of a tall 
cypress. The leaves were those of a peculiar 
air-plant. They were green, and bulged out 
at the bottom, forming an inverted bell. The 
smaller end was held to the tree by roots grap- 
pling the bark. Feeding on the air and water 
that it catches and holds, the air-plant becomes 
a sort of cistern. The surveyor sprang to his 
feet with a laugh. 

‘* Boys,” he said, ‘*that old crow is wiser 
than every one of us.” 

‘+ How so?” they asked. 

‘*Why, he knows that there are a hundred 
thousand water-tanks in this forest. 

‘* Where?” they cried, in amazement. 

The surveyor cut an air-plant in two, and 
drained nearly a pint of pure cold water from 
it. The men did not suffer for water after 
that, for every tree in the forest had at least 
one air-plant, and almost every air-plant con- 
tained a drink of water. 


THE TELEGRAM. 

“Ts this the tel’graph office?” 
Asked a childish voice one day, 

As I noted the click of my instrument 
With its message from far away. 

As it ceased, I turned—at my elbow 
Stood the merest scrap of a boy, 

Whose childish face was all aglow 
With the light of a hidden joy. 

The golden curls on his forehead 
Shaded eyes of the deepest blue, 

As if a bit of the summer sky 
Had lost in them its hue. 

They scanned my office rapidly, 
From ceiling down to the floor, 

Then turned on mine their eager gaze 
As he asked the question o’er. 

“Tg this the tel’graph office?” 
“Itis, my little man,” 

Isaid. “Pray tell me what you want, 
And I'll help you if I can.” 

Then the blue eyes grew more eager, 
And the breath came thick and fast, 

And 1 saw within the chubby hands 
A folded paper grasped. 


“Nurse told me,” he said, “ that the lightning 


Came down on the wires some day, 
And my mamma has gone to heaven, 
And I’m lonely since she is away; 

For my papa is very busy, 
And hasn’t much time for me, 

So I thought I’d write her a letter, 
And I’ve brought it for you to see. 

“T’ve printed it big so the angels 
Could read out quick the name, 

And carry it straight to my mamma, 
And tell her how it came. 

And now, won’t you please to take it, 
And throw it up good and strong 

Against the wires in a funder shower, 
And the lightning will take it along?” 

Ah! what could I tell the darling? 
For my eyes were filling fast; 

I turned away to hide the tears, 
But I cheerfully spoke at last: 

**T’ll do the best I can, my child,” 
’'T was ali that I could say. 


“Thank you,” he said; then scanned the sky, 


“Do you think it will funder to-day?” 
But the blue sky smiled in answer, 
And the sun shone dazzling bright, 
And his face as he slowly turned away 
Lost some of its gladsome light. 
“ But nurse,” he said, “if I stay so long, 
Won’t let me come any more; 
So good-by; I’ll come and see you again, 
Right after a funder shower.” 
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Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


child 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word 


every 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
Opportunity say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 
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New Bands of Mercy. 


18410 oe Rule Band. 
P., W. H. Crogman. 
18411 Longfellow Band. 
P., W. B. Alford. 
18412 W hittien Band. 
P., C. H. Turner. 
18413 Lincoln Band. 
P., L. J. Norton, 
18414 Doug: as Band. 
P., A. D. Houghton. 
18415 Lovejoy Band. 
, Mrs. E. W. John. 
18416 Vil Try Band. 
P., Miss White. 
18417 Neverfail Band. 
P., F. W. Bennett. 
18418 Hope Band. 
Josie Holmes. 


18419 Star Band. 
wg? Hardwick. 
18420 Helping Hand Band. 


P., D. Monny. 


18421 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Flora Mitchell. 
18422 G. T. Angell Band. 

P., Carrie S. Donaldson. 
18423 Gammon Seminary. 

Faith Band. 

P., W. B. Thirkield. 
18424 Hope Band. 


P., James C. Murray. 
18425 Charity Band. 
P., Edward L. Parks. 
18426 Mercy = and. 
. E. Brown. 
18427 Bz iptise University. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., George Sale. 
18428 Neverfail Band. 
P., Samuel Graves. 
18429 I'll Try Band. 
P., Wm. E. Holmes. 
18430 Willing Workers Band. 
Updyke. 
18431 Helping Hand Band. 
Miss Bemus. 
18432 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Goble. 
18433 Busy Workers Rand. 
2 Major W. Reddick. 
18434 Storrs School. 
Violet Band, 
P., Miss Roper. 
18435 Rose Band. 
» Miss Seward. 
18436 T ulip Band. 
P., Miss Humphries. 
18437 Mz Ay flower Band. 
» Miss Clark. 
18438 Pansy Band. 
, Miss Newcomb. 
138439 Daisy Band, 
P., Miss Tade. 
18440 Dec: atur, Ga. 
Agnes Scott Institute. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Miss Hopkins. 
Whittier Band. 
» Miss Field. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss McKinney. 
Violet Band. 
P., Miss Massie. 
Rose Band. 


18441 
1844 
18443 
18444 
18445 
18446 
18447 
18448 
18449 
18450 


P., Miss Shepp: ard, 
ulip Band. 
» Miss Watkins. 
Magnoli: a Band. 
P., Miss Cook. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Holt. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Bidwell. 
Donald Fraser High School. 
Try Band. 
P., GH. Gardner. 
Neverfail Rand. 
P., C. McKinney, 
Dec: atur Academy. 
Hope Band. 
P., Mrs, Will Link. 
18453 So. Bend, Ind. 
Columbia Band, 
P., Minnie M., Elliott. 
18454 Roann, Ind. 
L. T. L. Band 
P., Mrs. M. 
18455 Lake City, 
Lake City Ba and No. 2 
P., Mrs. C. L. Goll. 
18456 Lonsd: ale, R. I. 
Lonsdale Band. 
P., Harriet S. Carter. 
18457 South Bend, Ind. 
Kindhearts Band. 
P., Agnes R. Taylor. 
18458 Berkeley, Cal. 
Sunbeam’ Band, 
P., Mrs, Frank May. 


18451 
18452 


Van Buskirk. 
ich. 


| 


“18439 Winston, N.C. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Ida Price. 
| 18460 Providence, R. I. 
Little Protectors Band. ~ 
P.,Miss Charlotte R. Hoswell. 
| 18461 Lynn, Ind. 
Do Your Best Band. 
P., Dollie Nichols. 
18462 Boston, Mass. 
Acorn Band. 
P., Reynaud. 
| 18463 Alton, In 
Alton Humane Band. 
P., Wenonah Perkinpaugh. 


| 18464 Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Golden Star Band. 
P., Miss Geneva Caldwell. 


“18465 Winston. N. C. 


| 
| 


| 18480 Pans 


Canon Farrar Band. 
P., Sallie Farrar. 
| 18466 Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., Miss Ada Roan. 
18467 Rome, Georgia. 
Public Schools. 
Ill Try Band. 


18468 Willing Workers Band. 
P., . Gwaltney. 


18469 ail Band. 

P., Miss Johnson. 
18470 Busy Workers Band. 
., Miss Harris. 
18471 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Miss Towers. 
18472 Helping Hand Band. 

Miss Robeson. 
18473 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Miss Shropshire. 
18474 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Miss Pepper. 
18475 Hope Band. 

» Miss Ombery. 
18476 Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Shropshire. 
18477 Star Band. 

. Miss Williamson. 
18478 Lily Band. 

P., Miss Perkins. 
18479 V iolet Band. 

P., Miss Neeley. 
Band. 

P., Miss Norton. 
18481 Daisy Band. 

» Miss Eastman. 
18482 Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Miss T. M Dent. 
18483 Lincoln Band 

P., Mrs. Samuel. 
18484 Douglas Band. 

P., Miss Davis. 


| 18485 Whittier Band. 


P., Miss Martin. 
18486 Mayflower Band. 
P., Miss Barnett 
18487 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Taylor. 
18488 Bee Band. 
rs. Barrett. 
18489 Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss White. 
18490 Dalton, Ga. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., B. M. Thomas. 
18491 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Wm. Shelton. 
18492 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Thomas. 
18493 I’ il Try Band. 
, Miss Barrett. 
18494 Neverfail Band. 
P., Miss Bitting. 
18495 Hand Band 
P., Miss Black. 
18496 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Lester. 
18497 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Craighill. 
18498 Star Band. 
P., Miss Kelly. 
18499 Hope Band. 
.» Miss Moore. 
| 18500 ss Washington Band. 
. Green, 
18501 Band. 
P., E. V. Green. 
18502 Busy Bee Band. 
ary A. Hall. 
18503 Dalton Female College. 
Lily Band, 
P., Rev. G. J. Orr. 
18504 Violet Band, 
P., Mrs. Lester. 
18505 Magnolia Band. 
iss White. 
18506 Band. 
iss Manly. 
185307 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Bass. 
18508 Berne, Ind. 
Berne Band. 
P., Jacob J. Longacher, 


18509 Newberg, Oregon. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Miss Genevieve Larson, 
18510 Monmouth, Oregon. 
Washington Band. 
P., Margaret Riddle. 
18511 Fernery Band. 
Velna Grounds. 
18512 Band. 
P., Fay Fulkerson. 
18513 Shedds, Oregon. 
Bee Band. 
lyde Shaver. 
18514 Tangent, Oregon. 
Tangent No. I Band. 
P., E. A. Churchill. 
18515 Tangent No. 2 Band. 
Phebe Hiett. 
18516 efferson, Oregon. 
efferson Band. 
P., Miss Elia Hudleson. 
18517 Lincoln Band. 
. Daniel Grover. 
18518 Santram Band. 
P., Miss Lizzie Hogg. 
18519 Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Grace Star Band. 
P., Miss Grace Fielder. 
18520 Worcester, Mass. 
Anthony Band. 
Susie Farrell. 
18521 hin, N.C. 
Hillsboro Band. 
P-, Miss Bessie C. Bechan. 
18522 So. Bend, Ind. 
Loving Hearts Band. 
P., Bessie Newman. 
18523 Keyport, N N. J. 
ort Band. 
ennie M. Curtis. 
18524 Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Band. 
P., Walter Collins. 
18525 Detroit, Mich. 
Columbian Band. 
P., Edward H. J. Trilck. 
18526 Pawtucket, i. 
Energetic Band. 
P., Miss M. R. Easton. 
18527 Pawtucket, R. I 
Central Band. 
P., Miss A. A. Cozzens. 
18528 Evansville, Ind. 
High School. 
G. T. Angell Band. 
P., Robert Spear. 
18529 Excelsior Band. 
P., W. McK. Blake. 
18530 Longfellow Band. 
P., Mrs. Hornbrook. 
18531 Whittier Band. 
P., Miss Reilly. 
18532 Try Band. 
P., Miss E. H. Eells. 
18533 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss I. J. Eells. 
18534 Nevertail Band. 
P., Miss Mary E. White. 
18535 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Miss Collins. 
18536 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mrs. Corsett. 
18537 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Linnaeus Hines. 
18538 Clark Street School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Lucy W. McFarland. 
18589 Lincoln Band, 
P., D. Brown. 
18540 Star Band. 
» Bedie Dyer. 
18541 Hope Band. 
P., Tillie London. 
18542 Columbia School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. Plummer. 
18543 Mayflower Band. 
P., Miss Youn 
18544 Honey Suckle Band 
iss Mills. 
18545 Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Pritchard. 
18546 Rose Band. 
P., Miss Olmsted. 
18547 Verbena Band. 
P., Miss Goldsmith. 
18548 Violet Band. 
» Miss Goodwin. 
18549 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Miss Lauten Schlaeger. 
18550 Band. 


18551 Snowball Band. 
» Miss Victor. 
18552 Pink Band. 
P., Miss Kullmann. 
18553 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Mauck. 
18554 ae! Band. 
iss Werntz. 
18555 Carpenter School. 


Golden Rule Band. 
?., Mary Stembridge. 


| 18556 Try Band. 
, Miss Durham. 
| 18557 . Willing Workers Band. 
iss Bierbower. 
| 18558 Neverfail Band. 
P., Miss Blemker. 
18559 Busy Workers Band. 
., Miss Jenner. 
| 18560 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Thrall. 
| | 18561 Helping Hand Band. 
iss Scott. 
“18562 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Koch. 
| 18563 Hope Band. 
P., Miss Uhl. 
18864 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Barton. 
"18565 Star Band. 
P., Miss Atkins. 
| 18566 Robin Band. 
| P., Miss Rasch. 
| 18567 Cana ary Band. 
» Miss Connor. 
_ 18068 Redbird Band. 
P.. Miss Byrnes. 
Oriole Band. 
P., Miss Clark. 
“18570 Bluebird Band. 
P., Miss Thiesing. , 
| 18571 Rosebud Band. 
P., Mrs. Miller. 
| 18572 Busy Bee Band. 
P., Miss Smyth. 
| 18573 Baker School. 
| Rose Band. 
} P., Maria Bisbee. 
| 18574 Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Raleigh. 
| 18575 Lily Band. 
P., Miss Werntz. 
| 18576 Tulip Band. 
| P., Miss Uhl. 
| 18577 Verbena Band. 
P., Miss Hinspeter. 
18578 Forget. -me-not Band. 
| .» Miss Roach. 
| 18579 Mayflower Band. 
, Miss Dannettell. 
| | 18580 Lilac Band. 
P., Miss Corlew. 
| 18581 Tube Rose Band. 
» Miss Durham. 
"18582 acinth Band. 
P., Miss Reading. 
"19588 Snowball Band. 
| P., Miss Teutsch. 
| 18584 Magnolia Band. 
iss White. 
18585 Blue Bell Band. 
P., Miss Cody. 
| 18586 Pink Band. 
» Miss Alexander. 
| 18587 Pans Band. 
P., Miss Braun. 
18588 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Pfender. 
| 18589 Hope Band. 
» Miss Strange. 
"18590 Sunshine Band. 
| P., Miss Brown. 
| | 18591 Star Band. 
P., Miss Cody. 
18592 Sunbeam Band, 
P., Mrs White. 
| | 18508 South Bend, Ind. 
Band. 
P., C. E. Dougherty. 
| “18594 Independence Band. 
P., Maud Shanower. 
| 18595 Lynn Common, Mass. 
| Jessie Lee B: und. 
P., Arthur Cahoon, 
| 18596 Detroit, Mich. 
| Codman Band. 
P., Frank T. Jakel. 
| 18597 Benzonia, Mich. 
Benzonia College Band. 
P., C. W. Goddard. 
18598 Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Grace Band. 
P., Miss Grace Fielder. 
| 18599 Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Mary C. McKee. 
18600 Golden Rule Band 
P., Master Hervy Rexer. 
18601 Hamilton, Ga. 
Providence School Band. 


18602 Kansas City, Mo. 
Howbrook Band. 


18603 South Bend, Ind. 
South School Band. 
P., Mayme Pruyne. 
18604 Robillards, Ont. 
uaries Band. 
Miss Wallace. 
18605 Ont. 


Y 


rs Band, 
eade, 


P., Mrs. E. D. Howbrook. 


18616 
18617 Rushing Star Band. 


| 
| 


18606 Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
oer Bee Band. 
iss Maggie Allen. 
18607 Fhe Vt. 
Manchester Center Band. 
P., Delbert E. Seymour. 


18608 So. Bend, "ind. 


Witten Band. 
P,, Lillian Dunnahoo, 


18609 Kansas, 


L. T. L. Band. 
Miss Alice W. Wisnell. 


18610 Nelsonville, Ohio. 


Frances Willard Band. 
P., Miss Anna Sisson, 


18611 Winston, N.C. 


Columbian Band. 
, Miss Bessie C. Anderson, 


18612 Ohio, 


Junior Band. 
P., Claude Roof. 


18613 Try Star Band. 


P., Chester — 


18614 South Bend, I 


Band. 
Dora Anderson. 


18615 Bellefontaine, Ohio, 


Love Star Band. 

P., Miss Bessie Wall. 
Band. 

iss Mamie Mairs. 


» Dora Rush. 


18618 South Bend, Ind. 


Excelsior Band. 
sther B. Sudwig. 


18619 Coquillard School Band, 


P., Jesse Kindig. 


18620 Chicago, Ill. 


umane Band. 
P., Belle Helm. 


18621 London, Md. 


London Band. 
Mrs. Wm. Paret, 


Pe 
18622 South Bend, Ind. 


Washington Band. 
P., Hellen Hibberd. 


18623 Mishawaka, Ind, 


Whittier Band, 
P., Edna Thorndyke. 


18624 Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Gile Band. 
P., Miss Lila Stamalis. 


18625 Lake City, Mich. 


Take Cit 
P., May 


Band. 
cClellan. 


18626 Oneonta, N. Y. 


Robin Band. 
P., Miss Josephine Grasser. 


18627 Winston, N.C. 


Buxton Band. 
P., Lillian M. Jenkins. 


18628 Worcester, Mass. 


Alert Band. 
P., H. Emma Higgins. 


18629 Herkimer, N. Y. 


Band. 
P., Jessie Hail. 


18630 Herkimer, N.Y. 


Violet Band. 
P., Miss Eva Christman, 


18631 San Francisco, Cal. 


Black Beauty Band. 
P., Florence Rawlinson. 


18632 Golden State Band. 


P., Annie I. Bennett. 


18633 Justice Band. 


P., Georgia A. Buckley. 


| 18634 Rosa Bonheur Band. 


P., Annie I. Munro. 


| 18685 Cheerful Workers Band. 


Emeli M. Pistolezi. 


| 18636 Golden Gate Band. 


P., Camille H. Van Santen. 


| Golden Star Band. 


| 


| 


18641 Spring Valle 


P., Nettie H. Laws. 


18638 Guiding Star Band. 


.» Theodore Burnett. 


18639 Eureka Band. 


Lucy Hartwell. 


18640 Willing Aid Band. 


P., Stuart Marshall. 
Band. 


Percy Edward Cecil. 


| “42 Golden Eagle Band. 


| 


P., Maude Reynolds, 


18643 Corydon, Pa. 


Keystone Band. 
P., Mrs. H. N. Crooks, 


P., Miss Johnnie G. Robinson | 18644 Millerville, Mo. 


Helping Hand Band. 
iss Lizzie Taylor. 


18645 Evansville, Ind, 


Ninth St. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Julia Bierbower. 


18646 Neverfail Band. 


» Miss Ensminger. 
18647 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Doyle, 


18648 I’ll Try Band. 
P., Miss Wamsley. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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9 % Workers Band. 
Kiss 
8650 ng Hand Band. 
yom Hayward. 
18651 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Baird. 
18652 Sunbeam Band. 
8653 Ho and. 
Sunshine Ban 
P., Miss Mitchell. 
18655 Star Band, 
P.,, 
an 
18657 Pos 7. Band. 
P., Miss Bron. 
18658 Little Helpers Band. 
, Mrs. Ruston. 
18659 Fulton School. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 
P., W. H. Mushlitz. 
18660 Longfellow Bard. 
P. Hooker. 
18661 Ma nolia Band. 
P., Miss Schwutzer. 
18662 Rose Band. 
P., Miss Crooks. 
18663 Lily Band. 
P., Miss Kullman. 
18664 Violet Band. 
P., Miss Habeincht. 
18665 For et-me-not Band, 
iss Weil. 
18666 Band. 
P., Miss Duran. 
18667 hyo Band. 
Miss Plegge. 
18663 Ma flower Band. 
P. Miss Koch. 
18669 fiyacinth Band. 
P., Miss Vicke 
18670 Snow Ball Band. 
P., Miss Lipscomb. 
18671 Lilac Band. 
., Miss Farrell. 
18672 Band. 
McMillan. 
18673 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Pushee. 
18674 Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss Hagan. 
18675 Little nag Band, 
» Miss Miller. 
18676 Centennial School 
— Rule Band. 
P., Eva K. Froelich. 
18677 Lon fellow Band. 
iss Gerst. 
16678 wy hittier Band. 
P., Miss Garvey. 
18679 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Kelsey. 
18680 Geo. T. Angelf Band. 
P., Miss L. Mann. 
18681 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss M. Mann. 
18682 Vii Try Band. 
» Miss McAvoy. 
18683 Neverfail Band. 

P., Mrs. Edinunds. 
18684 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Miss Oslage. 
18685 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Gruzard. 
18686 Hand Band. 

., Miss Ancona, 
18687 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Artes. 
18688 Hope Band. 
P., Miss Crofts. 
18689 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Beers. 
18690 Star Bend. 
P., Miss Ragland, 
18691 Canal School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. V. C. Read. 
18692 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Wyttenbach, 
18693 I'll Try Band. 
P., Miss Ferry. 
18694 Neverfail Band. 
P., Miss Reynolds. 
18695 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Hooker. 
18696 Busy Workers Band. 
Miss Pitman, 


18697 Geo. Washington Band. 


P., Miss Castlen. 
18698 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Oakley. 
18699 Band. 
P., Miss Lockwood. 
18700 Helping Hand Band, 
iss Paine, 
18701 Hope Band. 
, Miss Harper. 
18702 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Dickerson. 
18703 Siar Band. 


18706 Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Overlin. 
18707 Pans pe Band. 
iss Whistler. 
18708 Band. 
P., Miss Jewett. 


18709 Robin Band. 
» Miss Harrington. 
18710 Blue Bird Band. 
P., Miss Archer. 
18711 Campbell School. 
Band. 
P., W. A. Hester. 
18712 Magnolia Band. 
iss Lewis. 
18713 Mayflower Band. 
» Miss Alexander. 
18714 Rose Band. 
Miss Hedderick. 
18715 Violet Band. 
iss Allen. 
18716 Tulip Band. 
.» Miss Davidson. 
18717 Forget-me-not Band. 
iss Inwood. 
18718 Morning Glory Band. 
» Miss Sansom. 
18719 Bluebell Band. 
P., Miss Wright. 
18720 Snowball Band. 
s. Woods. 
18721 Daisy "Band. 
» Miss Woods. 
18722 Pans 4 Band. 
., Miss Trimble. 
18723 Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss Paine. 
18724 Governor School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
» J. R. Blackburn. 
18725 Lincoin Band. 
P., J. H. Thomas. 
18726 Douglas Band. 
P., P. T. Miller. 
18727 Grant Band. 
» Miss Brinson. 
18728 Garfield Band. 
» Mrs. Griffith. 
18729 Golden Rule Band. 
P., A. W. Scott. 
18730 Willing Workers Band. 
, W. H. Beecher. 
18731 Vil Try Band. 
P., Miss Jackson. 
18732 Neverfail Band. 
.» Miss Snow. 
18733 Band. 


P., Mrs. 

18735 Star} Ban 
P., Miss Nance. 

18736 Little Helpers Band, 
P., Miss Porter. 
18737 Independence School. 

Rule Band. 

P., W. H. Ferguson. 
18738 Pil Try Band. 

P., Mrs. Payne. 

18739 Princeton, Ind. 
Public Schools. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Charles N. Peak. 

18740 Longfellow Band. 

- Monical. 

18741 Whittier Band. 

P., F. M. Ingler. 

18742 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., F. W. Whitcomb. 

18743 Rose Band. 

P., Ida Scull, 

18744 Lily Band. 

» Laura Hendrix. 

18745 Pansy Band. 

P., Sophia Beck. 

18746 Daisy Band. 

P., Lena Soller, 

18747 Rosebud Band. 

e 

18748 and, 

P., Agnes Lockhart. 

18749 orkers Band. 

an Maxam. 

18750 Neverfail Band. 

P., A. H. Bruner. 

18751 Wide Awake Band. 

aura Moes. 

18752 Hel ing Hand Band. 

annie Anderson. 

18753 Band. 

P., Effie Bodger. 

18754 Hope Band. 

P., Mayme O. Kolb. 

18755 Star Band. 

Florence Baker, 

18756 Busy Bee Band. 

nne Duncan, 

18757 Rosebud Band. 

P., Nellie Ballard. 

18758 Lincoln Band. 

» Sallie Jackson, 

18759 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Rowena Roberson, 

18760 Library Band. 

P., Annie W right. 

18761 Washington, Ind. 
Public Schools, 

Vu Try Band. 
P., W. F. Hoffmann. 

18762 Golden Rule Band. 

F. Axtell, 

18763 Neverfail Band. 

M. Vance. 

18764 Workers Band, 

Bradford. 

18765 He Hand Band. 

Davis. 

18766 Workers Band, 

Curtis. 


18767 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Reddick. 
18768 Violet Band. 


18769 Lilly Band. 
P., Miss Palmer. 
18770 Rose Band. 
P., Miss Jepson. 
18771 Tuli Band. 
iss Sanford. 
18772 For et-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Goshon. 
18773 Mayflower Band 
P., Miss Feagans. 
18774 Snowball Band. 
P., Miss Arthur. 
18775 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Mrs. Allen. 
18776 — Band. 
Mrs. Sanford. 
18777 Hope Band. 
rs. Clements. 
18778 Star Band. 
» Mrs. Duncan. 
18779 Sunshine Band. 
P., Mrs. Bedloe. 
18780 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Miss Shiveley. 
18781 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Myers. 
18782 Canary Band. 
P., Miss Henry. 
18783 Robin Band. 
P., Miss Harword, 
18784 Bluebird Band. 
iss Clayborne. 
18785 Pawtucket, <i. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Miss Emogene Allyn, 
18786 Central Fall is, RoI 


Florence Nightingale Band, 


P., Mrs. M. C. Talmadge. 
18787 Central Falls, R. I. 
Lincoln Band. 


P., Miss Agnes M. Curran, 


18788 N' elsonville, Ohio. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss May Wallace. 
18789 South Bend, Ind. 
South School Band. 
P., Mrs. M. L. Sand. 
18790 Brookl nu, N.Y. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., A. M. Berrian. 
18791 South Bend, Ind. 
Columbian Band. 
P., Nettie Swintz. 
18792 Leicester, Vt. 
Invincible Band. 
P., Lucy H. Hitchcock. 
18793 San Francisco, Cal. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Randol ph 
18794 South Bend, In 
Protective ‘Band. 
P., Eugenie Dodd, 
18795 Manville, R. I. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Mabel A. Mann. 
18796 Woodburn, Oregon. 
Willing Workers Band, 
P., Cecil Cathey. 
18797 Woodburn, Oregon, 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Burton Barnes. 
18798 Bee Hive Band. 
, Pearl Whitney. 
18799 Biue Bird Band. 
P., Miss Mabel Janes. 
18800 Hubbard, Oregon. 
Bus Bee Band. 
P., Margie Martin. 
18801 Defenders Band. 
P., Walter Priest. 
18802 Chemawa, Oregon. 
Bee Hive Band. 
P., Miss Kate Burford. 
18803 Try Hard Band. 
ary Moon. 
18804 Aim High Band. 
P., Wm. Tower. 
18805 Philomath, Oregon, 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. M. Sickafrose. 
18806 Dayton, Oregon. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Miss Mattie Powell. 
18807 Band. 
iss M. E. Corner. 
18808 Golden Rule Band. 
iss Helen Crane. 
18809 Central Falls, R. I. 
Lafayette Band. 
P., Miss M. A. Thresher. 
18810 San Francisco, Cal. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Mary Corcoran. 
18811 N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 


P., W. Arthur McNicholl. 


18812 Smithfield, N. C. 
Neukeoka Band. 
P., Mary E. Helme. 
18813 South Bend, Ind. 
Animals Friend Band. 
P., Maud E. Rensch. 
18814 Pawtucket, R. I. 
Golden Rule Band. 
Mrs. J. A. Davis. 
18815 Hiawatha Band. 
P., Miss Ellen McFee. 


18816 South Bend, Ind. 
Helping Hand Band. 
F., Ebberson. 
18817 Longfellow Band. 
P., Lillie Memhard. 
18818 Alton, Ill. 
Humboldt School}Band. 
P., Miss S. H. Fischer. 
18819 South Bend, Ind. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Myrtie Smith. 
18820 Crothersville, Ind. 
Junior Mercy Band. 
P., Lena Cornish. 
18821 Kerrv ille, Texas. 
Renwick Band. 
., Geo. Newton. 
18822 Valley Falls, R. I. 
Martha Washington Band. 
P., Mrs. W. H. Tracy. 
18823 Mayflower Band. 
, Mrs. Marion M. Hill. 
18824 Saylesville, 
Earnest Workers Band. 
P., Miss Jennie Conland. 
Angell Ba und, 
P., Miss Mary E.McCabe. 


FRITZ. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS THAT A CAT FOUND USEFUL AFTER 
TWO YEARS ABSENCE. 

Fritz is a large gray and white cat. Fritz and his 
mother, Gyp, belong to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Heath. 
Both are cats of unusual size and beauty. Fritz is 
an amateur acrobat of considerable ability, and will 
roll over, jump through a hoop and turn somersaults 
at word of command. 

Two years ago there was mourning in the house of 
Heath. Fritz had suddenly disappeared. At night 
Gyp came into the house, sniffed at the basket she 
and Fritz had occupied together since the latter's 
kittenhood, and walked disconsolately away. The 
Heaths thought perhaps their pet had been carried 
across the canal and could not’ get back, so they 
wandered in Finegan avenue and the purlieus of the 
Fourth ward, and searched diligently, but he could 
not be found. Time heals broken hearts, and as the 
months passed all but Gyp forgot the missing mem- 
ber of the household. She could not be induced to go 
near the accustomed bed still kept for her by the fire, and 
refused to be comforted. 

A little more than two weeks ago she jumped into 
the basket for the first time since Fritz’s disappearance, 
and lying down began to purr contentedly. A few 
days afterward Mr. Heath and his wife returned 
from an evening call. A cat, which they in the dark- 
ness supposed to be Gyp, was crying on the doorstep, 
and as they opened the door it ran into the hallway 
and out again as quickly. Later in the evening Mrs. 
Heath heard crying at the door, and, being possessed 
of a tender heart toward suffering animals, proposed 
going down to bring in the poor thing, which had 
proved not to be Gyp, and give it something to eat. 
As she opened the door the cat darted into the hall- 
way and up the stairs to the Heath apartments. 
When it came into the lighted sitting room Mrs. 
Heath exclaimed, “‘ Why, Tom, it’s Fritz!” 

Hearing his name, Fritz bounded into Mrs. Heath's 
lap, from hers to her husband’s, turned somer- 
saults, rolled over and performed all the tricks he 
had been taught, as if to thoroughly identify himself, 
or to express his joy at getting home. There was 
little doubt then of its being Fritz, but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure a small stick was thrown down the 
stairs into the dark hallway. 

“Go get it, Fritz,’ said Mr. Heath, and the cat 
darted downstairs, returning instantly with the stick 
triumphantly balanced in his mouth —a trick, by the 
way,common enough with retrievers, but that few 
cats have ever been taughtto perform. After a good 
supper the reclaimed Fritz went straight to the bas- 
ket behind the stove and cuddled down contented. 
Gyp, seeming at once to recognize her prodigal son, 
fell on his neck and kissed him. 

Fritz now stays very closely at home. His two 
years’ absence seems to have given him an increased 
regard for the shadows of the family roof tree. 

A strange question, and one which should interest 
psychologists, is this: Did the old cat receive some tele- 
pathic information that Fritz was about to return, which 
dispelled her aversion to the basket, or was it simply a 
coincidence ? — Syracuse Journal. 


FOUND DEAD NEAR A BROOK. 
Monson, Feb. 12.—Chester Stebbins, 25, was 
found dead by the side of a brook near Conant’s 
Mills this morning. The body was leaning 
against a tree when found, and Stebbins’ dog 
was watching it. Stebbins had wandered away 
from home. 
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ily Band. | 
P., Miss Sampson, | 
18705 Daisy Band. | 
P., Mrs. Carter. | | 
| 
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Receipts by the M. 8S. P. C. A. in February. 
Fines and witness fees, $119.95. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe, $200; Miss Faulkner, $100; 
Miss Nancy Brackett, $50; Mrs. J. J. Crawford, $50; 
Mrs. N. Thayer, Sr., $50; Alex. Moseley, $25; Geo. G. 
Hall, $25; Mrs. H. Beech, $25; Mrs. C. F. Woodman, 
$25; Miss Mary Woodman, $25; Mrs. W. S. Eaton, 
$25; Mrs. R. T. Paine, $25; C. W. Jones, $20; Miss E. 
Frothingham, $20; Walter Hunnewell, $20; Miss 
Susan Upham, $20; J. P. Woodbury, $20; Mrs. J. E. 
Hudson, $20; J. L. Gardner, $20; Baby Franklin 
Couch, $15; S.C. Cornell, $4; S. R. Urbino, $3; V. F. 
W. Sandberg, $3. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Lidian Emerson Estate, C. B. Barnes, Mrs. J. M. 
Welch, Wm. Endicott, Henry Endicott, Miss E. Bab- 
cock, Mrs. W. 8S. Fitz, Mrs. E. B. Everett, Bishop 
Williams, Mrs. E. Frothingham, Mrs. J. P. Putnam, 
Miss 8S. G. Putnam, Mrs. E. Hubbard, Mrs. C. E. Fro- 
thingham, Miss Wright, Geo. Sampson, Mrs. Chas. 
Faulkner, F. H. Peabody, Wm. Brewster, Miss M. L. 
Bangs, Wm. Phipps, C. Merriam, Miss S. E. Read, 
Mrs. C. E. Ware, E. M. Brewer, Miss H. T. Browne, 
Mrs. G. G. Lowell, Mrs. E. Dwight, Mrs.W. B. Potter, 
Miss 8. J. White, Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Sr., A. C. Slater, 
A. G. Weeks, T. T. Sawyer, Mrs. A. P. Peabody, Mrs. 
O. B. Ireland, Miss E. B. Leonard, 8. L. Thorndike, 
J.T. Coolidge, E. Whitney, W. G. Webb, Miss Farley, 
Miss G. Parsons, Mrs. G. G. Hammond, Jr., J. E. 
Thayer. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss M. W. Simpkins, Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Mrs. C. 
C. Dame, J. 8S. Webber, Dr. E. K. Baxter, Miss M. C. 
Codman, Mrs. L. C. Bacon, Mrs. J. W. Wetherell, 
C. F. Forbes, Miss E. G. May, T. B. Winchester, Miss 
Kelley, Mrs. Asa Gray, Miss Lucy S. Brewer, Miss 8S. 
P. Loud, Mrs. B. F. Nourse. 


Two DoLLARs EACH. 


Mrs. W. B. Strong, Mrs. L. W. Babcock, A Friend, 
R. D. Borden, Mrs. J. E. Marsh, Mrs. S. A. Stowell, 
Mrs. C. W. Braley, M. G. B. Swift. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Miss M. R. Phillips, Rev. E. W. Smith, Mrs. S. B. 
Ashley, S. B. Chase, J. M. Aldrich, Mrs. G. 8. Eddy, 
Mrs. J. A. Bowen, Miss F. C. Bowen, Mrs. L. Lincoln, 
Miss F. J. Runnels, H. P. Burt, Mrs. G. H. Thurston, 
B. N. Brownell, Miss M. K. Watkins, Miss Haslett, 
Mrs. D. Kempton, Mrs. T. D. Eliott, Mrs. L. N. Read, 
Mrs. R. P. Marshall, Mrs. C. T. Holmes, Mrs. E. C. 
Kilburn, Mrs. J. Buffington, Mrs. O. B. Wetherell, 
A.C. Collins, J. P. Daniels, A. A. Daniels, W. 8. Bond, 
L. C. Small, K. O’Neill, Mrs. C. H. Mosher, Mrs. E. T. 
Brightman, J. O’Neill, Dr. N. A. Stanley, Mrs. M. P. 
Waite, Miss A. B. Train, W. Nye, Jr., J. C. Tripp, 
A. Hawes, C. J. Slocum, Adeline May, Miss N. E. 
Buck, Mrs. A. E. Mason, 8S. Henry, E. M. W. Bullock, 
Mrs. I. Smith, Mrs. J. A. Dwelley, Mrs. C. E. Case, 
Mrs. G. H. Hawes, Dr. D. A. Babcock, Miss H. R. 
Hall, Mrs. E. R. Wilbur, L. M. Snow, Mrs. E. An- 
thony, Jr., H. B. Taber, Dr. C. W. White, Jr., Mrs. W. 
F. Brown, J. Taylor, Mrs. J. W. Hargraves, Mrs. M. 
Mackenzie, A Friend, Mrs. 8. Borden, Jr., D. D. 
Johnson, N. J. Busby, H. Hooker, J. B. Huard, Lillian 
F. Wilbur, J. P. Slade, Dr. J. M. Mackenzie, Dr. J. H. 
Sweet, Mrs. J. C. Milne, A. Ingram, Mrs. G. W. Dean, 
Mrs. A. F. Dow, Susan R. Read, A Friend, Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham, A Friend, Dr. Helen, L. Nichols, J. M. 
Shepard, Jr., Mrs. K. C. Blair, Mrs. T. E. Brayton, 
Mrs. M. C. Nowell, Mrs. F. H. Dwelley, Mrs. A. Lus- 
comb, Mrs. S. G. Borden, Mrs. J. H. Munroe, Mrs. C. 
Hall, J. Allen, A Friend, Harriet E. Henry, N. M. 
Wood, Maude B. Macomber, M. M. Wilbur, Ann M. 
Gruard, Mrs. R. E. Jackson, Mrs. C. S. Rogers, P. A. 
Thompson. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar, $5.50. 

Total, $1438.50. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $142.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. E. C. Thayer, $5; J. R. Farrington, $5; Mary 
E. Libbey, $3.30; Miss. E. Babcock, $3; A Friend, 
$2.75; Caroline Phelps Stokes, $2.50; Mrs. L. M. 
McKnight, $2.50; State Industrial School, $2.25; Ida C. 
Roberts, $2.25; Mrs. Sparhawk, $2.25; C. E. Hunt, 
$2.25; Isabella Freely, $2; N. E. Chase, $2; R. C. 
Stevenson, $2; Miss I. L. Thompson, $2; Florence 
Suckling, $2; Maria Willets, $2; J. E. Merrill, $2; 
Dora R. Maertz, $1.50; Clara M. Gidney, $1.50; F. O. 
Boyd, $1.50; F. D. Taylor, $1.25; L. C. Hoag, $1.18; 
Arthur Stanley, $0.75; Mrs. F. W. McCullough, $0.75; 
J.C. Meredith, $0.75; Lizzie Huston, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. R. O. Conant, Mrs. W. H. Bent, Lizzie Mason, 
Miss E. L. Slade, W. H. Eddy, Miss M. E. Sprague, 
W. A. Durant, F. B. Cudworth, Mrs. H. N. Howard, 
Mrs. A. E. Smith, Dr. E. K. Baxter, E. A. Russell, 
Helen A. Burnham, Dr. 0. W. Lane, A. S. McIntyre, 
F. Robbins, Mrs. B. Hindsley, Mabel Copithorne, 
Mrs. D. D. Slade, Mary Farnum, Della Coon, M. L. F. 
Parker, Mrs. M. A. Gordon, Ella M. Rowe, V. P. 
McCully, Rev. E. W. Porter. 


FirTy CENTS EACH. 


Mrs. A. Hirsch, Mrs. W. N. Dow, E. Adams, Mrs. C. 
F. G. Latham, Mrs. M. L. Wright, Rev. J. F. Carter, 
Miss Buffington, Mrs. E. T. Wilson, Mrs. J. D. Milne, 
Mrs. H. W. Davis, Lucy F. Fawcett, C. M. F. Allen, 
Hannah H. Miller, Miss M. B. French, Lucy E. Ne- 
smith, A. S. Tilden, Beth M. Kelley, Miss I. L. Cor- 
nell, Mrs. N. Savage, Miss E. A. Robinson, Mrs. J. 
Woodruff, R. Farnum, F. A. Twist, Edwin Baker, 
Stanley M. Hollis, Mrs. H. Webb, A. G. Peavey, Mrs. 
Cc. D. Warner, J. I. Brigham, E. Williams, D. C. Ar- 
nold, C. W. Pratt, Miss E. M. Taylor, G. W. H. 
Nichols, Clara B. Webster, Helen Wilson, Miss S. 
Fleming, F. A. Taylor, H. Messer, Mrs. J. G. Grinnell, 
G. C. Wildman, E. F. Balcom, Miss L. Colburn, J. W. 
Kimball, W. C. Bailey, Andrew Smith, J. R. Darling, 
Amelia,A. Jennings, Miss E. Browne, A. A. Downing, 
Mrs. A. Wallace, Mrs. L. Gray, D. Williams, Mrs. R. 
H. Pratt, G. F. Twichell, Miss A. D. Ludlow, Sarah T. 
Randall, Mrs. E. M. Bliven, Sub. News Co., Mrs. A. 
Tewksbury, Mrs. B. W. Gilman, Miss S. J. Wood, 
Sarah H. Crane, Mrs. I. C. Roberts, Ada Roberson, 
Miss D. Durfee, Mrs. L. J. Allen, Edw. F. Murphy, 
H. A. Dexter, Mrs. B. Page, A. B. Hoeg, M. M. 
Draper, E. J. Beattie, Elizabeth P. Smith, S. D. Ring, 
E. T. Fletcher, Mrs. C. Stevens, Mrs. W. C. Williams. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $14.40. 

Total, $136.38. 

Publications sold, $231.78. 

Total, $2069.11. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in February. 


Caroline Phelps Stokes, $10; C. L. Doll, $5; Blount 
Co. (Tenn.) Humane Society, to translate “ Black 
Beauty ” into foreign languages, $5; Mrs. Asa Gray, 
$5; S. C. Cornell, $3; Mrs. C. A. Ingham, $1. 


And from sales of American Humane Education 
Society Publications. 


Dr. 8S. L. Kilmer, $5; Caroline Phelps Stokes, $10.50; 
Connecticut Humane Society, $9; R. S. Person, $5; 
Rev. J. W. Shaw, $24.40; Mrs. R. Harper, $5; Humane 
Society of South Bend, Ind., $15; City of Dover, N. 
H., $15; New Haven (Conn.) S. P. C. A., $22.50; Mrs. 
J. A. Wood ward, $20; School Education Co., $5; John 
E. Morris, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $100.60. 


HIS CHUM. 


A newsboy sat on the curbstone crying, when a 
pedestrian halted and laid his hand on the young. 
ster’s shoulder. 

“ What’s wrong, sonny?” 

“T ain’t your sonny.” 

“Well, what’s wrong, my boy?” 

“ Ain't your boy, either.” 

“ Lost 5 cents in the gutter?” 

“Naw, I ain’t —oh, oh, oh! Me chum’s dead.” 

“Oh! that’s another thing. How did he happen to 
die?” 

“Runned over.” 

“So? Was there an inquest?” 

“Inques’ nothin’. He jest hollered once’t and 
rolled over dead. And I wish I was dead, too, along 
of him.” 

“Cheer up! You can find another chum.” 

“Yer wouldn’t talk that way if you’d knowed Dick. 
He was the best friend I ever had. There warn’t 
nothing Dick wouldn’t a done for me. An’ now he’s 
d-d-dead an’ buried. I’m a wishin’ I was, too.” 

“Look here,” said the man, “go and sell your 
papers and take some poor little ragged boy and be 
achum tohim. It'll help you and do him good.” 

“Pshaw, mister, where’s there a boy wot’d go 
around nights with me an’ be cold an’ hungry an’ 
outen doors, and sleep on the groun’ like Dick? An’ 
he wouldn’t tech a bite till I’d had enuff. He werea 
Christian, Dick were.” 

“Then you can feel that he’s all right if he was 
such a faithful friend and good boy.” 

“Boy? Dick a boy? Lord! Dick warn’t only a 
ragged, good-for-nothing human boy, mister— Dick 
were a dog.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in February, 


Whole number dealt with, 259; animals taken from 
work, 26; horses and other animals killed, 63. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell . . 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell “ene $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or ° 2.00 “* 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell in © 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or ° 2.00 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 


Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Cond. d Information, an eight-p: pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

a@@ Articles for the ge ae) and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawiey, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpucaTIoNn SOCIETY. 


Active Life . . $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00|Children’s . .... 10 
Active Annual . 1000|Branch ...... 10 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Socizty P. C. A. 
Active Life . . $100 00| Associate Annual . . 00 
Associate Life . 50 00|Children’s . .... 10 
Active Annual 1000| Branch ...... 10 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Oorner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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